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PREFACE 


Study in American, German, Austrian, and French universities 
convinces one of the very divergent methods and aims followed 
by the social scientists of the respective institutions of learning 
in these countries. The approach to German sociology, more 
accurately stated, « sociologies », is highly philosophical. Ame- 
rican sociologists are more interested in social problems and insti- 
tutions and stand much closer to the sciences of psychology and 
social psychology than do German scholars. French sociology 
lies, in a sense, between these two schools of thought. French 
sociologists aim to combine philosophical orientation with positive 
research. 

The choice of such a broad subject as Max Weber's 
methodology is accentuated by a twofold purpose. First, such a 
subject will introduce non-German readers to modern German 
sociology far better than the exposition of a very limited technical 
problem of German sociology. Technical questions would be quite 
meaningless without a knowledge of the spirit and general direction 
of German sociology. Secondly, the foreign student, dealing with 
a broader subject, gains a far better insight into the whole field 
than he would working on a very limited subject. Although Max 
Weber's sociology is not authoritative for all German sociologies, 
the influence of his research and personality has been far-reaching. 
Moreover, those students who disagree with his approach to 
sociology find it necessary to take notice of his work. 

I wish to express my deep appreciation to my former teacher 
of sociology, Dr. Erich Voegelin of the University of Vienna, for 
introducing me to Max Weber's work and for his invaluable 
suggestions and criticisms in the working out of this thessis. My 
thanks-are also due Dr. A. L. Beeley of the University of Utah 


and Dr. Johann Sauter of the University of Vienna, for supplying 
me with valuable source material and helpful suggestions. Special 
appreciation | convey to my Father, Dean Milton Bennion of the 
University of Utah, for encouragement and generous assistance 
from across the seas, and to my wife, Merle Colton Bennion, for 
her invaluable aid in proofreading and typing this manuscript. 

Finally | wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Professor 
Maurice Halbwachs, of the University of Strasbourg, under whose 
guidance this subject was chosen and developed. His patient 
assistance, constructive criticism and encouragement proffered me 
at all times are greatly appreciated. 


LOWELL L. BENNION. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Max Weber (1864-1920)! was one of the most striking 
personalities and one of the most profound thinkers Germany has 
produced since the middle of the last century. He was gifted with 
a keen mind and a strong will which kept his interests divided 
between scientific research and actual participation in the problems 
and mavements of his time. In this dual interest lie the greatness 
and, perhaps at the same time, the limitations of his scientific 
work. Methodology was not his aim and apparently not his chief 
interest, but rather only a means of better understanding historical 
social reality which he was so desirous of mastering. 

According to Ernst Troeltsch, who probably knew him best, 
Max Weber was at heart a statesman. His political ambitions, 
however, were never realized. During the years of the monarchy, 
his appeals to political authorities fell unheard. Thus in 1915 he 
issued warning to the German government to refrain from 
submarine warfare with America. From his religious-sociological 
research and through his travel he had become acquainted with 
the character of the Anglo-Saxon-Puritan peoples, and warned 
against drawing them into war. Again at the close of the war, at 


1 For an account of Weber's personality and scientifie career 
see the following works : (1) the charming, interesting biography 
by his widow, Marianne Weher, Var Weber, ein Lebensiild, Tù- 
bingen, 1926 ; (2) the short. hut very instructive article of Maurice 
Halbwachs, Economistes et Historiens » Mar Weber, un homme. 
une cuore, in Annales d Histoire mine et Sociale, No. 1, Ta- 
nary, 1929 : (3) the excellent essays of Erich Vaegelin, ta) Tehri 
Max Weber, Deutsche Vierteljahrsse Heift für Literatur und Geistes- 
wissenschaft, Bd. 111. SITTH and (b) Geelenkrede auf Maz Weber, 
Kölner Vierteljahrshefte tir Saziologie, Jahrgang UX SHS : (D 
Karl Jaspers, Aar Weber, eine Gede nkrede, Tübingen, 1926 : (5 
Ernst Troeltsch, Mar Weber, ein Nar hrni, Tübingen. 1926. 
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the time of the founding of democracy in Germany, he urged the 
partition of Prussia into several smaller states, This, too, was 
unheeded. These examples illustrate his political wisdom, In 1919 
he represented Germany at Versailles. Due to the fact that he was 
politically inactive, the lasting values of his work must be sought 
in his great influence upon his colleagues and students and in his 
wealth of scientific research, 

Trained in law and economics, Weber commenced his profes- 
sional career in 1892 teaching law at the University of Berlin. In 
1893 he became assistant professor and in 1894 he was called’ to 
the University of Freiburg as professor of economics. In 1897 he 
went to Heidelberg as successor to Knies. Here Rickert, Troeltsch, 
Jaspers, and Weber came together which was a fortunate coinci- 
dence for the future development of some of Germany's best 
thinkers. IIIness forced Weber to retire from active teaching in 
1903. In the years that followed, in spite of his physical handicaps, 
he produced his most interesting and fruitful work. He continued 
his research until his death, interrupting it only at the insistence 
of his students by giving a few lectures at the Universities of 
Vienna and Munich in the last years of his life. 

With the exception of a few of his earlier writings on economics. 
Weber published nothing in book form. His most important essays, 
written over a period of thirty years, were published chiefly in 
scientific periodicals, particularly in his own « Archiv für 
Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik ». In breadth of subject 
matter, and in length, his writings resembled books. Since his 
death they have all been published in book form by his widow, 
Marianne Weber.” 

Weber's writings may best be understood if we divide them 
into five groups, according to their subject matter. The first group 
contains his earliest writings dealing chiefly with economic history 
and economic problems. « The History of Agriculture m Anti- 
quity » (1891), « The Stock Exchange » (1894-1896), his inaugural 


2 With the exception of two volumes, they have all been pub- 
lished by J. C. B. Mohr, Tübingen. For a complete bibliography 
of Webers writings see the appendage lo his widow's biography of 
bim 


address at Freiburg (1895) « Commercial Societies of the Middle 
Ages, The Decline of the Ancient World », and other articles 
comprise this first group. They are characterized by a keen insight 
into the economic history of Antiquity and the Middle Ages. 
They are contained in « Gesammelte Aufszetze zur Sozial-und 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte ». ' 

The second group begins with Weber’s articles on historical 
methodology which he commenced in 1903. From that date he 
remained a critic of the methodology of the cultural sciences. 
Between 1903 and 1913 he published numerous polemics against 
older, as well as current, interpretations of reality. In these articles 

“we see him formulating his own historical method and laying the 
foundation for his sociologica] method. These essays have been 
published as « Gesammelte Aufsztze zur Wissenschaftslehre ». 

A third group of Weber's essays comprise his religious- 
sociological writings. The first one, his epoch making article on 
« The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism », was first 
published in 1904-05 in his « Archiv ». Ten years later Weber 
continued the publication of his religious-sociological series which 
also appeared in the « Archiv » as follows: (1) Confucianism and 
Taoism (1915), (2) Hinduism and Buddhism (1916-17), (3) 
Ancient Judaism (1917-19). They represent an ambitious but 
unfinished attempt to treat the business ethic of all important 
religious movements. These writings have since been published 
again in three volumes entitled, « Gesammelte Aufsetze zur 
Religionssoziologie ». 

The fourth group contains his sociology proper. These essays 
commence with his fundamental sociological concepts in the last 
form he was able to give them. The other essays in this group 
contain an application of his methodology in historical social reality. 
These articles, written between 1909 and 1920, have been published 
under the name of « Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft ». 

The fifth group includes two volumes of Weber's writings: (1) 
« Gesammelte Politische Schriften »,3 (2) « Wirtschaftsgeschichte ».4 


3 Published by Drei Masken Verlag, Munich, 1921. 

4 Published by Duncker and Humblot, Munich and Leipzig, 
1923. English tranalation by F, tl. Knight, General Economie His- 
tary. Allen and Unwin, London. 
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This classification. indicates the-versatile ehe of his mind © 
and the breadth of his research: His scientific’ work has a: ‘threefold `. 
value, Negatively speaking, it is a- reaction -to , the usage:-of 
-metaphysical elements «and: dogmatic: procedur nthe cultural 
sciences. Its, positive values: are (|) its: great influence on: ‘present 
German sociologists, (2) the substantive content of his -methiodo--: >. 
logical *.essays ‚and. his celebrated works‘ fealg with cultural 
pr obleme,, i : 









The purpose of this baki de to Ma Weber! 
olngy. His works in groups one and five will; therefore, be: referte 
to bist little. We shall concentrate our attention ‘on groupe. ‘twos 
three, and four in the order just. stated, 


In ‘Part. we shall. discuss Weber's: historical mathe 
(Wissense haftslehre) .: Iris the logical foundation: of. his soci log: 
ieal methodology and ‘will also clarify hia: ‘sociology ‘of réligion. 
Part T begins with. a discussion” of certain’ elements: of. Karl Marx' s 
historical materialism, It is given: because: ‘Weber's: and. Marx's 
chief interest, the fate: of modern. man. in a capitalistic order; was 
the same, Their methods and conclusion were: ‘entirely ch Heren 
Thus we vse. Marx's writings: to; e ‘Weber's: methodology : 
The second section of: Part I ‘includes’ ‘Weber's, criticisms ‘of 
vepresentative conceptions ‚of: a reality in.Ge ought 
These ¢ criticisms are important, becanse: Weber i 
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Part Il contains ‘an: analysis: of. Weber's. religious-sociolagical 
writings; The centra) ‚problem: ‘treated. is materialjsm: Asa = 
rical method: The “specific” problem ‘js he ‘influence: of religious: 
forces on economic life, In this connection, two ‘questions - willbe: 
af the utmost concern: (1) What influence: did religion ‘have: on. 
the Io af ‚modern Oseicentsl: capitalism u a What ‘part 











PART 1 


Max Webers Historical Methodology 





CHAPTER I 


HISTORICAL MATERIALISM 
AN INTERPRETATION OF THE LIFE 
OF MAN 


Karl Marx, bitter enemy of the prophets and revelators, 
monarchs and landlords, Utopians and philanthropists, « bourgeois » 
and « petit bourgeois », in short, of everyone except the proletariat 
and those who believed in the materialistic interpretation of eco- 
nomic and social history was, according to Stammler, the first 
thinker to analyze critically the true nature of social history. His 
reflections revealed a method which he himself accepted as com- 
pletely and as enthusiastically as any prophet ever proclaimed a 
new world-order or as any king ever defended his divine right to 
reign. In denouncing the philosophers, Utopians, and prophets, 
Marx himself became a prophet of a new order of society, His 
interpretations of the economic and social forces active in the life 
of man in society have, no doubt, had more influence on political 
thought and social organization than any other theory proclaimed 
since his time. 

However, these economic processes were not Marx's major 
interest, a fact which is often overlooked. The problem that inspired 
his research was the idea of man in the modern capitalistic order. 
That is the question which will concern us in this thesis. The phi- 
losophical foundations and logic of historical materialism, as well 
as the theory itself, will be treated only from this point of view. 
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with the idea of man. A recent publication! has made a greater 
number of these available. We shall, therefore, rely chiefly on 
this work which reveals the young Marx during that period of his 
growth in which he laid the philosophical foundations for his later 
classic work, « Das Kapital », rather than on the latter which was 
written at a time when he criticized all ideologies from an econo- 
mic point of view. i 


PHILOSOPHICAL FOUNDATIONS. 


Hegel's philosophy made Germany forget even a Kant. lt had 
come to be the prevailing philosophy in that period of the nineteenth 
century when young Marx entered the University of Berlin to study 
law. His keen mind was not to study the evolution or content of 
positive law in the traditional way, however. Philosophy thus 
caught his interest and he joined in the favorite pastime of 
discussing Hegel's philosophy which as philosophy, supreme. and 


perfected, was being praised and criticized on all sides. It is in. 


Hegel's dialectic, which Marx both accepted and rejected, that we 
find the foundation of Marx's « historical materialism ». 


In Hegel's dialectical method a continuous state of contradic- 
tion goes on until unity or the absolute (reason being the cause of 
and identical with the whole process) realizes itself. This dialectical 
method of Hegel’s logic is at one and the same time his meta- 
physics. The absolute or reason is movement and life. Nothing 
exists in isolation, that is, outside of the absolute. Every process, 
visible and invisible, is the appearance of the absolute, call it the 
idea, reason, God or what you will. The absolute is the synthesis 
which results from the interplay of thesis and antithesis. Each gon- 
tradiction which appears must be integrated into a higher unity 
which in turn disappears only to reappear in a new form, in still 
higher unity, until it finally terminates in the final unity, that is, 
in the absolute. 


nina Pin en 


1 Karl Marx, Der historische Materialismus, Vol. 1 and 2, A. 
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By means of this dialectical method Hegel reduces all things 
to an organic procesa. In his all-inclusive system he finds an 
explanation and a place for every phenomenon. 


We are interested chiefly, however, in his interpretation of 
society and the individual. « History is logic in action, » he said. 
The task of realizing the absolute passes from one nationality to 
another. Each nationality, each people fulfils its purpose and is 
subdued by another people which in turn acts as the bearer of 
civilization. Here we see the organic process on the social level. 


. Wars and revolutions are inevitable crises in this evolution ana 


will continue until the supreme state has been realized. The state 
is the highest expression of the idea, It has been called the kingdom 
of the absolute. Society is objective mind, the individual, subjective 
mind. The individual must always yield to the impersonal will of 
society. 


Individuals are, therefore, mere incidents in the social process. 
They, as all other things, play their part, are integrated, and 
disappear from the stage. It is in society that individuals develop 
themselves and attain their greatest heights. In Hegel's thinking 
there is no such thing as an isolated individual as such (« fiir sich »). 


The individual is but an appearance of the absolute. Man is not 


ultimate in the organic process, lt ig the world-spirit in whose 
shadow man appears insignificant. Hegel rejected the republican 
form of government because it exaggerates the importance of the 
individual. He accepted monarchy as the preferable form because 
a monarch personifies the state, the unity. 


In a letter to his father the nineteen-year-old Marx, having 
spent his first year in Berlin, commences his criticism of Hegel's 
idealism. « From idealism I was led to seek the idea in reality 
itself. Had the gods previously hovered above the earth, they had 
now become the very center of it. »? Hegel's absolute idea is for 
Marx nothing but an abstraction which the former places as subject 
to the predicate (man) instead of placing man as subject and the 
abstract idea as predicate. 


3 Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 7. 
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What is the idea ?... The whole logic is proof that abstract 
thinking in itself is nothing, that the absolute idea as such is nothing, 
that only nature is something.’ 


Marx criticizes Hegel for supposing the idea and explaining 
reality from it instead of reversing the process, 


Hegel's starting point is the state and he makes man a subor- 
dinate of the state ; democracy's starting point is the individual and 
the state is made a means of realization for the individual.4 


Scattered throughout Marx's writings one finds many such 
criticisms of Hegel. Our critic states on another occasion, « The 
Hegelian philosophy changed everything into thought, holiness, 
spooks, spirits, and spectres. w° i 

True enough, German philosophers developed idealism at a 
time when English and French philosophers had turned to mater- 
ialism and their peoples were engulfed in industrial revolution. 
At the same time the Germans, according to Marx, were living in 
an ideological sphere, fighting it out with God who was the product 
of their own thinking. They remained, both in science and 
industry, far behind their enlightened neighbors to the west. Marx 
blames German philosophers for retarding the progress of their 
nation by reversing the relationship between reality and ideality. 

The influence of Hegel's philosophy tended to conserve and 
strengthen the existing reactionary, monarchal system of Prussia, 
and to regard religion as an integral part of the state. Critics soon 
began to disturb Hegel's fnished work. Strauss, Feuerbach, and 
others launched severe criticisms of religion ending in an attack 
upon the very basis of idealism. Feuerbach's work is significant 
because of his influence on Marx. The latter praised him in the 
following words : 


Feuerbach is the only one who has taken a serious and critical 
position in relation to Hegel's dialectic and who has made real 
discoveries in this field; he is indeed the true overcomer of the 
old philosophy. 


3 Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 342. 
4 Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 55. 

5 Ibid., Vol, 2, p. 167. 
6 Ibid.. Vol. 1, p. 310, 








According to Marx, Feuerbach furnished the proof that philo- 
sophy is nothing but religion, originated and constructed in thought, 
and is likewise to be condemned as another form of self- 
estrangement of human beings. He also founded the true mater- 
ialism in « reell » science inasmuch as he made the social rela- 
tionship of « man to man » the fundamental principle of this theory. 
Hegel's negation of the negation was declared by Feuerbach to 
be nothing but the contradiction of philosophy with itself. Feuerbach 
transformed this philosophy of the spirit into a human philosophy. 
He left the realm of spirit and returned to man. He attacked Hegel's 
particular designation of man as an entitled, « bourgeois » subject 
of material needs, and aitempted to unify man again through a 
communism of « | » and « you » based on love. 

But even Feuerbach failed to escape Marx's criticism. In 
tearing down Hegel’s system Feuerbach neglects much that is 
sound, He ignores the influence of social forces, forgetting that 
man is a member of society. The individual in Feuerbach’s philo- 
sophy is an isolated individual. Marx interests himself, as does 
Feuerbach, in the individual and, as does Hegel, m the meaning 
and influence of the social process. Marx reconciles these two 
opposing ideas by placing « man as a member of society » in the 
center of his system. 

Marx believes with Hegel that history is a continuous struggle, 
an evolution in which theses and antitheses unite to form syntheses 
which form new theses and antitheses. Marx adopis Hegel's dia- 
lectical method and regards history as a dynamic, organic process. 
Marx writes, « Without opposites, no progress; that is the law 
which civilization has obeyed until the present, »7 However, their 
points of view are otherwise very different. Marx rejects Hegel's 
interpretation of history, of things in reality, by means of an 
abstract idea. He reverses the process, claiming that all ideologies 
have no real existence outside of human beings. Philosophy should 
presuppose man not in some fantastical kingdom, but rather in 
his real, empirical, observable process of development under natur- 
al, material circumstances. 


7 Ibid., Val, 2, p. 539. 


MARX'S THEORY. 


Back to reality, to the « naked » man is Marx’s theme. What 
is the Marxian conception of man ? Man is a self-created being 
who distinguishes himself from other animals by producing his 
means of subsistence which he does by virtue of his innate bodily 
structure.® « What individuals are depends solely on the material 
conditions of production. »® « The consciousness of man does 
not determine his life, but life determines his consciousness. »1V 
| Man's consciousness, which distinguishes him from the animal, 
‘is a product of society, developed in society, and made possible 
by the innate structure of the human body which leads man co 
produce his existence, thereby increasing his needs and thus 
ompelling him to live in society. Man is in his truest and real 
sense a social being. This radical, worldly conception of man Marx 
presupposes dogmatically giving neither substantial proof nor 
apology.!! He then proceeds to trace and interpret the fate of man 
in society and, above all, in our social and economic order of 
capitalism. 

Marx does not separate his theoretical writings from his poli- 
tical propaganda. In his early writings we are compelled to search 
out the development of his theory of man from his numerous 
criticisms. Marx interprets man’s position in society with human 
self-estrangemen: («u Selbstentfremdung ») as a guide. He finds 
this also in Hegel's philosophy. Loewith writes: 


8 Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 306-07, Mars calls the formation of the 
earth a process of self-ereation, « The generatio acquivoca is the on- 
ly practical refutation of the Theory of the Creation, ...Do not ask 
converning the origin of man ; do not think of man as having been 
non-existent. As soon as you do, you are abstracting from man and 
to remain logical you must consider yourself as being non-existent, » 
reasons Marx, : 

9 Ibid., Vol. 11, p. 11, 

10 Ibid., Vol. IT, p. 13. 

11 Emile Durkheim considers man's consciousness and intellec- 
tual growth also to be preducts of that particular form and state of 
society in which he lives, His method is realistic and positive, a stu- 
dy of man’s development in civilization, He, ‘however, happily 
uvoids Marx’s dogmatism in his interpretation of society by wisely 
assigning the question of the origin and original status of human 
life to the realm of metaphysies where it properly helongs. 
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Hegel's definition of man, according to which nian, as such, 
is no thought-out category but only the appropriate expression of the 
factual inhumanness under the existing living conditions of the 
modern capitalistic, industrialized world, is an evidence of the fact 
that man is, as a member of said world, self-estranged.!? 


Marx attempts to discover and prove this particularity of man 
in the given order of society. The economic expression of self- 
estrangement he finds in the commodity: on the political side it is 
apparent in the contradiction of « bourgeois » society and the 
« bourgeois » state, and the distinctly human social expression lies 
in the existence of the proletariat. 

What does Marx mean by the economic expression of self- 
estrangment in the commodity ? Man produces his life. He produces 
it out of his own mind. In this production he strips himself of an 
element of his own being. This process of production leads to self- 
estrangement as soon as division of labor sets in. The working 
man’s labor, the only thing he possesses of value, becomes a com- 
modity in the hands of capitalists. With the division ol lahor 
individuals become dependent upon each other. The institution 
of private property makes possible the accumulation of power on 
the one hand and the subjection of individuals on the other, both 
of which contribute to self-estrangement. The mutual work of all 
individuals releases a power beyond the power of man and, as a 
result, writes Marx, « the very acts of man become a strange. 
opposing power which subdues him, instead of his being able to 
‚control it. »!3 Marx finds an analogy to this process in the « misty 
region » of the religious world. « Here. » he writes, « the products 
of the human brain appear to be living realities standing in 
relationship to each other and to human beings. »/4 

Passing now to the political expression of human seli- 
estrangement in the « bourgeois » society, we find the citizen 
subjected to a double organization, the bureaucratic and the social. 


12 Kad Löwith, Mar Weber und Karl Mane. Archie für So- 
Halwissenschaft und Naztalpolitik, Vol, 67. No. 2, April, 1932 p. 
188. In this essay Lowith presents very well Marx?» 5 interpretation 
of the life of man in society as a pre ess ou self-estrangement, 

13 Karl Marx, op. eit., Vol. TI. 

14 Marx, Das Kapital 1 6, pp. do quoted by Lóowitk. op. 
eit., p. 191. 
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In the Middle Ages the individual's political and social status were 
the same. The serf was not deceived concerning his political rights 
knowing that they were insignificant. The change of man’s relation 
to the state, which began with the Industrial Revolution, found its 
complete expression in the French Revolution. Marx states: 


The French Revolution completed for the first time the trans- 
formation of political classes into social classes, or made the class 
distinctions in the « bourgeois » society equal to social differences, 
to differences of private life which in political life have no meaning. 
The separation of political life and life in the ‘« bourgeois » so- 
ciety was thus completed.J& f 


The consequences of this transformation he amplifies in another 
place. 


It is progress in history which has transformed political classes 
into social classes, so that as the Christians are equal in heaven 
and unequal on earth, so are the individual members of a „state 
equal in the heaven of their political world and unequal in their 
material existence in society.}6 


« The heaven of their political world » is a bit of irony directed at 
modern, democratic. states whose « Rights of Man » are but sham 
rights and whose laws of freedom protect the « bourgeoisie » in 
their exploitation of the labor of the working classes. Marx saw 
religious freedom or in the emancipation of the Jews. As long as 
religious freedom, or in the emancipation of the Jews. As long as 
man's life was a basic contradiction, such limited emancipations, 
such counterfeit rights would mean nothing. , 


—— Man is a contradiction in the capitalistic order of society. His 


life as a citizen of the state is an external, formal designation of 
an impersonal state which knows him only as an individual and 
not in his true social status. On the other hand the private life of 
an individual in society, his actual economic and social life, is 
unknown to the state which appears to the individual as something 
strange and abstract — outside his daily life. As long as state and 


16 Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 124. 
16 Tbid., Vol. 1, p. 123. 
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society are two separate institutions each demanding allegiance 
and participation, how can the individual members of society avoid 
experiencing conflicts, contradictions, and self-estrangement ? In 
this division or particularity of human lite there is no freedom. 
How can one end this particularity of life and this contradiction 
between man as a citizen of a state and man as a member of a 
u bourgeois » society ? Marx's solution is, of course, well known. 
lt is the classless, communistic society in which individuals in their 
true economic and social status take part in the state. Only thus 
does man become an individual free from contradiction, a truly 
social being. The freedom of the isolated individual in society is 
merely a sham freedom. The only true freedom is the « freedom 
of the highest community. » 


The self-confidence of man -— freedom — must be again 
awakened in the breast of man. Only this feeling, which 
disappeared from the world with the Greeks and into the blue va- 
por of heaven with the Christians, can make of society a community 
of men for their highest purposes, a democratic state. This feeling 
of freedom will be awakened when the self-estrangement of man 
living in the « bourgeois » society and class-state vanishes through 
the dissolution of « bourgeois » society into a classless, stateless 
society. !7 


The very direct social expression of human sell-estrangement 
is the proletariat. In the real, material process of human self- 
estrangement, in the commodity and in « bourgeois » society lie, 
at the same time, the self-realization and self-ernancipation of the 
individual. The presunpositions for the realization of man are to 
be found in reality, in time, and in history. The proletariat is the 
true expression of self-estrangement and in the proletariat slumber 
the emancipation and self-realization of mankind. The proletariat 
is the point at which estrangement and realization meet. In it is 
the final, last possible form of self-estrangement. If the proletariat 
represents the highest possible degree of self-estrangement, then 
selt-realization can be attained only throught the dissolution of the 
proletariat itself. The proletariat is aware of the rôle it plays in 


17 Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 217. 
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history. lt will not only emancipate itself but also humanity, The 
proletariat is a point of transition, a revolutionary means ol 
abolishing all classes in society. 


Marx did not, as is often supposed, formulate his historical 
materialism as a result of his observations of the plight of the pro- 
letariat. On the contrary, historical materialism, i. e. the concept 
that actual events in history bring to pass the realization of the 
idea, was his hypothesis for understanding the part played by the 
proletariat. Historical materialism was not deduced from facts; it 
ls rather an historical method, a key to history which interprets 
events that will inevitably occur. Marx was sé certain of his theory 
that history itself would bring about the revolution of society that 
he even protested against interventions directed at improving the 
position of the suffering proletariat, We have two examples of such 
attempts on the part of the German Workers Party. Cooperative, 
consumptive societies were organized by the German Workers 
Union only to be condemned logically from Marx's point of view 
because they exercised no control over the factors of production, 
thus blinding the workers to their true position in the capitalistic 
order. Marx was likewise an adversary of the organization of Jabor 


‘unions in Germany which tended to make the workers satisfied 


with palliatives and to neglect their manifest destiny. His only 
satisfaction in the founding of such organizations was their value 
in making the proletariat class-conscious, a result which was bound 
to occur in any event.!8 


CRITICISM. 


How this classless society would be organized and would 
function Marx did not clearly reveal. He assumed, with Rousseau 
and the French materialists of the eighteenth century, that man in 
a natural state is fundamentally good. In this « highest community » 


18 For an understanding of Marx’s relations to the labor move- 
ment a Franz Mehring, Geschichte der deutschen Soztaldemokra- 
tie. 2 Vol. 








proclaimed by Marx, man would be free and good, capable of 
organizing a true democratic society in which neither the fantasti- 
cal creations of man’s consciousness nor the material products of 


- his hands would enslave him.! 


In concluding this discussion of historical materialism, we may 
add that Marx failed to establish the truth of his presuppositions 


concerning the nature of man which is, of course. a problem of 


metaphysics, and in the last analysis a question of one’s philosophy 
of life. He leaves us with a none too clear conception of this idea 
which is to be realized in the « highest community of free indivi- 
duals. » Who knows that capitalistic society is the « root of all 
evil, » or that material conditions alone determine in the last 
analysis « all » evolution in human society ? Do such values as 
religion, ethics, state, even abstract thinking itself to which Marx 
accredited no real existence, that is, existence outside the brains 
of human beings, emerge solely from the material status of life ? 
Does all abstract thinking lead to self-estrangement ? What 
evidence has Marx for the belief that the citizen of the « highest 
community » will cease to construct ideologies. that he will 
henceforward give his full attention to bettering his economic life ? 
May it not be maintained, on the contrary, that man in a stale of 
nature is more self-estranged than he is in the capitalistic order > 
Superstition, religion, and mysticism are not peculiar to any parti- 
cular order of society. They are to be found in every order known 
to man. Marx gives us no convincing proof that they are the 
superstructure of material conditions. One may argue, with Max 
Weber, that religion, mysticism, and superstition give direction to 
economic life as well as being influenced in turn by economic 
conditions. How may it be shown that the elimination of classes, 
the unification of society and state, the realization of philosonhy. 
and the abolition of religion and ethics will enable us to live without 
contradiction, without division of purpose ? 

In questioning Marx's presuppositions and in characterizing 


bi panacea as vague, one is nevertheless forced to conclude that 
m RE E ey A . P 
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Marxism is, after all, a criticism, in many respeets both original 
and penetrating. In this criticism lies its chief value. The great 
thinkers, as well as those not so great, who have attempted to 
attribute the complexity of social life to one fundamental cause 
failed. However, exaggeration and sometimes dogmatism are often 
necessary to direct attention to an important factor in life which 
might otherwise be overlooked. The radical and dogmatic nature 
of Marx's theory has made it the inspiration for the great labor 
movement so enhanced by Lasalle in Germany and in recent years 
by Lenin in Russia. lt has awakened historians! statesmen, and 
laymen to an appreciation of the increasingly important part which 
economic conditions and class conflict play in the life of man. 

An interesting description of Marx’s appearance and character 
by a keen Russian observer portrays the man as being suggestive 
of his theory itself. ; 


He is the embodiment of that iype of man who is the very 
essence of energy and will power, unswerving in his convictions; 
a type which was also, from outward appearance, extremely 
eccentric. A thick, black mane on his head, hands covered with 
hair, coat askew, he had, nevertheless, the mien of a man who 
possesses the right and the power to demand respect even though 
his appearance might seem to belie the fact. His movements were 
angular but bold and self-confident; his manners were contrary 
to all social conventions but they were proud with an air of con- 
tempt, and his shrill, metallic voice harmonized peculiarly indeed 
with the radical judgments of men and things which he rendered." 


Although Marxism was founded philosophically on Hegelian- 
ism, Marx also acknowledged his debt to the French materialists, 
Pierre Bayle, Condillac, Helvetius, La Mettrie, Holbach, and 
others 


... who endowed the English materialism of Bacon, Hobbes, 
and Locke with « esprit », flesh and blood, and eloquence. They 
lent it that lacking temperament and charm. They civilized it.?! 


Paris was the intellectual center on the Continent when Marx 


20 Karl Marx, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 533. ; 
21 Thid Val. Y p. 391. or 
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lived there in exile. French history and communism gave Merx lu» 
-chief insight into class movements. 


His early contact and life-long friendship with Friedrich 


| Engels?? were invaluable to him and the development of historical 
‘materialism. His observations of the most advanced industrial 
: country in the world gave him a firm basis for his economic theo- 
‘ries. Thirty years spent in London, with the facilities of the British 
¿Museum at his command, together with the necessary leisure and 


freedom, broadened his views considerably more than had he 


remained in the comparatively undeveloped « Vaterland ». There, 
too, he would have been engrossed in political agitation and party 
‘ conflicts and had not had the necessary time for theoretical research. 


The great Utopians, as Marx called them, Owen, Saint-Simon, 


‘Fourier, and Proudhon were suggestive and discovered actual 
contradictions in society, but, according to Marx, they failed to 
: solve the problem. He found their desire to convince mankind of 
‘the value of socialism through the power of ideas ridiculous, only 
-blinding the proletariat to its real situation and evolutionary func- 
tion in society, and permitting at the same time the continued 


maltreatment of the workers by capitalists. Saint-Simon's emphasis 
on production, Fourier's faith in solving the problem by organizing 


consumption, and Proudhon's « socialism of exchange » appear 
‘futile to Marx.2} Henry George's single tax, and the present 
‘socialistic movement in America would be similarly condemned 
:by Marx's theory. The difference between Marxism and these 
` theories lies in the method. Historical materialism is inevitable and 
will realize itself through revolution; the other theories, including 


22 We have not heen unaware of the great work done hy En- 


` gels, He contributed to historical materialism nearly us much as did 


Marx. For purposes of this Study we are limited to certain aspects 
of the theory itself and are less interested in that which each may 
have contributed. Part of the essays in Historical Materialism were 
written by Engels or by Marx and Engels together. See also Engels’, 
Schrift gegen Dühring. 


23 C, Bouglé, Socialismes Francais, Librairie Armand Colin, 
Paris, 1932, is a very interesting, readable account of the develop- 
ment of soc ialism in France. Bouglé makes interesting comparisons 
of Marxism and Fresch socialism, 
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that of inodern English socialism, are not inevitable but must be 
achieved through force of ideas. 

If one reflects on the development of socialism in Germany, 
Russia, France, England, and the United States, one observes a 
very close relationship between the respective theories of socialism f 
and its development. One is led to think that « ideas » have 
influenced the development of socialism quite as much as have 
material conditions. That is particulariy true of Marxism. The 
acceptance of Marxism in Germany has influenced the development 
of socialism, and, since the war, of communism perhaps even asf 
much as have material conditions. In Russia the case is even more 
pointed. Ideas, and not material conditions, have given the most 
direction to recent developments in that county. The « ethos» 
of Marxism itsclf harbors a religious or mystical element. lt is the 
element of prophecy. It will forecast the future. This fact, together 
with Marx's fervent zeal for and effort in behalf of the proletariat, 
have surely done as much to influence social evolution, where it 
has been accepted. as have the pure facts and elements of his 
historical, materialistic method. 
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CHAPTER IH 


MAX WEBER’S CRITICISM 
OF REPRESENTATIVE GERMAN 
INTERPRETATIONS 
OF HISTORICAL REALITY” 


The question of man’s life in the modern capitalistic order 
is for Max Weber, as well as for Karl Marx, the central problem 
of his most interesting research. Weber also presupposes funda- 
mentally and uncritically a radical, worldly conception of man, 
rejecting every theory which aims to deduce the idea of man from 
a hierarchy of values or concepts. The chief motive of the work 
of both Marx and Weber is to understand the idea of man from 
that particular order of life in which he finds himself. Since the 
capitalistic order was dominant at the time of their studies they 
strove to discover the fate of concemporary man through a study 
of this economic and social system, Such are some of the motives 
and interests held by them in common. 

The main differences between their work lie in their respective 
methods which, in turn, led them to directly opposite conclusions. 
Weber separates very definitely his theoretical and historical essays 
from his political writings and lectures. He distinguishes between 
social science and social politics,? demanding from every investigator 


1 lu Max Weber's, Gesammelte Aufsatze zur Wessenschafisleh- 

Tübingen, 1922, 

2 Weher's differentiation between the « calling » of the scien- 
tist and that of the politician may best be understood by reading ` 
two of his stimulating lectures : i issenschaft als Beruf (in Wissen- 
schaftslehre) and Politik als Beruf (in Gesammelte Politische Schrif- 
ten). 
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that he make it plain where the thinking scientist stops and the 
willing man begins. One is never left in doubt as to whether Weber, 
the scholar, is writing or Weber, the political propagandist, is 
speaking, although in both instances his work is outstanding because 
of its logical and convincing style./The object of Weber's research 
is to explain the present from the past, not the past for its own 
sake, nor to reveal the future as would Marx. For this reason his 
writings are free from the prophetic trend of historical materialism. 
Weber does not pass judgment on factors in social history as does 
Marx. He restricts himself to an appraisal of the influence of 
various factors on a given problem which he has chosen to discuss | 
without regard to their value as such. Thus throughout his numerous 
writings on religious sociology we find no criticism of thegreligions 
themselves but solely an evaluation of their influence on economic 
life which he ascertains empirically. He is careful to define his 
terms and to admit the'subjective element of research in the social 
sciences. In fact, he never speaks of objectivity unreservedly. 
Although he writes enthusiastically and convincingly, drawing with 
assurance from diverse fields of learning as an accomplished artist 
selects colors to paint’a picture, he avoids the dögmatism of Marx. 
He acknowledges his lack of technical information in certain fields 
and the tentative character of many of his conclusions. He left us 
no supreme idea (Hegel) nor a system of laws, a world formula 
(Marx) as a means of interpreting reality. He was rather a pioneer, 
ever treading new paths and pointing out obstacles and limitations 
along the path of scientific research. He never felt that he had: 
said the final word on any subject. 


THE PROBLEM. 


Weber defines the social sciences as follows: 


The social sciences which we shall treat are sciences of reality. 
We wish to understand the distinctive character of the reality of 
life which surrounds us and in which we are placed; the coherence 
and social meaning of its present form on the one hand, and on 
the other hand, the explanation of its particular historical evolution 
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and why this evolution has taken place as it has done and in no 





the F other way.3 
ber, How is an understanding of empirical reality possible ? Reality 
IS E presents us with an inconceivable and immeasurable raultiplicity 
ause È of objects and of events. How may one comprehend their meaning 
rch and grasp their significance in the social order ? Weber maintains 
owa that no objective criteria adhere to events in reality. In and of 
‚his | themselves they have no meaning. Nor are we “acquainted with 
16m. F ultimate factors or universal laws by means of which we could 
Joes interpret empirical reality. Many attempts have been made to 
e of | explain the phenomena of the social order by means of transcen- 
cussf; dental ideas or universal laws. Weber is ruthless in his criticism 
tous} of such methods. 
rons Weber criticizes all these explanations of reality on the basis 
MCF of logic and the theory of knowledge, thus from a philosophical 
= point of view and not primarily on the basis of facts. He asks: 
cial E. 
dly. E What do we mean by objectivity in the social sciences ? The 
with E ovat of an event as a social economic phenomenon is not 
. E [something that adheres objectively to it as such. It is determined 
rst rather by the character of our iniellectual interest which ensues 
arx.& from the specific cultural meaning which we bestow upon the 
elds | phenomenon in question in each case.‘ 
t us Independent of human evaluation there is no such thing as 
nula È economic or social processes as such. There exist events only to 
er, E ¡which are given a social or an economic meaning and value by our 
had ; [interest in them. Our ideas of value determine the specific character 
a 


pof events. _in empirical 1 reality. We cannot divide the multiplicity 
of events « a priori » among the sciences as a realtor would break 
up a plot of ground into building lots. l 

Weber considers the Comtian hierarchy of sciences as the 
model of a sketch which is both untrue to life and « long ago 
obsolete. » 


3 Weber, Wissenschaftslehre, p. 170. AM quotations from Mis- 
senschaftslehre, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, and Gesam melte luf- 
setze zur Religionssoziologie (except the Protestant Ethie and the 
Spirit of Capitalism) are reprinted here with the kind permission of 
J.C. B. Mohr, Tübingen. 

4 Ibid., p. 161. 
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lt was postulated by a great pedant who did not understand 
that there are disciplines, each of which, proceeding directly from 
certain experiences of daily life, must order and treat the content 
of this knowledge from quite different, entirely independent 
standpoints.> 


Not the real coherenée of things, but the coherence of the 
problems in thought lies at the bottom of the fields of research of 
the sciences; when one investigates a new problem with a new 
method and discovers, as a result, new truths which in turn open 
up new points of view, a new science originates.6 


The relationship of the problems, the particular interest of f 
the researcher, and finally the method which he adopts to solve 
the given problems determine his results. These results must in 
turn verify the direction of his interest and the correctness of his 
method. We shall follow Weber in his criticism of certain expla- $ 
nations of empirical reality proffered by well known Gèrman 

thinkers. 


HEGEL, 


Hegel's identification of reality and concept, by means of 
which he elevates universal laws and concepts to metaphysical 
realities to which he subordinates individual objects and events as f 
but appearances or realizations of this unity, Weber rejects E 
unconditionally. Hegel does not overcome this problem of the 
duality of reality and concept. All he a ar 
to explain empirical reality through transcendental ideas this 
method were acceptable as an understanding of reality ‘then, « the 
most universal concept, from which everything might be deduced, 
would also be richest in content. ni Exactly the opposite is the case. E 
The more abstract.and general the concept, the less one understands 
of the individual events and processes included in the concept. È 
Comprehension of history is possible, Weber believes, only by and 
understanding of the individual character of events, personalities, E 


5 Ibid., pp. 388-381, 
6 Tbid., p. 166. 
7 Ibid.. p. 16. 
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and processes. History, even as the natural sciences, inust be 
studied on the basis of experience, aim and method determining 
the chief difference. 


THE HISTORICAL SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS. 


Weber criticizes likewise the interpretation of history of che 
« Historical School of Economics », as represented by its founders, 
Hildebrand, Roscher, and Knies. Roscher is aware of the difference 
between the thinking of a concept as such and the thinking of the 
content of the concept, a distinction which Hegel does not make. 
According to Roscher, the historian could not apply a system of 
concepts to the empirical world because philosophical explanations 
are definitions. The aim of historical explanations is to envisage. 
Concrete historical institutions and events cannot be a part of a 
system of concepts. The aim of the historian is to obtain a total 
perspective (« Gesamtanschauung »), not a supreme idea nor an 
ultimate concept. Thus Roscher seems to perceive the individual 
and the irrational character of history. He loses sight, however, 
of the weight and importance of this ascertainment and develops 
no logical method. Roscher was strongly influenced by the « Histo- 
rical School of Jurisprudence » which had its most eminent repre- 
sentative in Savigny. The latter conceives law to be an outgrowth 
of the spirit of the people. « It is not made, it is and becomes with 
the people. » Roscher carries the same spirit over into his historical 
writings on economics. He rejects not only Hegel’s approach but 
also the abstract laws of classical economic theory. He aims to 
discover the laws of economic evolution inherent in the history of 
peoples by an analysis and interpretation of their economic history. 
He thereby identifies these laws with the spirit of each people 
(« Volksgeist ») as does Savigny in the field of jurisprudence. Ros- 
cher considers a people as a reality and unity just as one would an 
individual organism. The intricate problem of what constitutes a 
people he does not solve. He accepts « a priori » this organic idea 
of a people and, in fact, of the whole cosmos. 

In rejecting isolated abstraction as the means of comprehending 
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reality, Roscher is ignorant of the problems contained in explaining 
history by means of laws which he will discover in empirical reality 
itself, Weber writes: 


Roscher’s problem is not to clarify the irrationality of reality, 
which struggles against being subordinated under laws, but to 
explain the organic unity of historical social coherences which 
must remain in principle unexplained.’ 


Both Savigny and the « Historical School of Economics » failed 
in their search for the respective evolutionary lawe inherent in 
peoples. Their systems have been abandoned by recent legal and 
economic theory. Roscher's explanations are just as inacceptable 
as Hegel’s. He explains human action, including man’s economic 
life, by means of two instincts, self-interest, and a divine instinct 
which serves to moderate and control the self-interest. The mage 
intimate the relationships in social groups, the more dominant will 
be the self-interest. The less intimate they are, the more dominant 
is the inclination toward the kingdom of God.* Roscher's method 
is ambiguous, his results unsatisfying. According to Weber, his 
method is characterized by confusion caused by failure to distin- 
guisch clearly between concepts as such and their content. Roscher's 
efforts terminate in a sort of organic conception of social and eco- 
nomic history which borders on Hegel's emanation which only 
Roscher's religious attitude prevented him from accepting. His 
effort to comprehend reality by postulating universal laws which 
he discovers in empirical reality and his two instincts are incom- 
patible with Weber's method and philosophy of life. 


Knies divides the sciences into three groups natural sciences, 
sciences of the mind, and historical sciences. The latter group, 
whose make-up he does not definitely give, has as an object human 
behavior. Human behavior is influenced by two factors : the 
« determined. » forces of the laws of nature and the « free » 
and, therefore, irrational action of individuals. These two problems, 
the determinism of natural and general forces on the one hand 
and the free will of individuals on the other hand, Knies does not 


Ibid., p. 35, - 
9 See Gin » pp. 30-31, 
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clarify, but accepts in a naive manner. He presents the concept ol 
personality as an indivisible unity. He then applies this concept of 
- personality to each people, falling into the same error as Roscher 
| did before him. Weber characterizes Knies’ concept of personality 
applied to peoples as: 


. a metaphysical bubble from Roscher's pious belief that the 
« souls » of peoples as well as the « souls » of individuals descend 


directly from the hand of God.!% 


Knies carries his organic theory one step further than does 
Roscher. The peoples are also individuals. Their character deter- 
mines their institutions, organizations, and culture, and is not the 
product of these factors. There is something eternal and consistent 
in all human life and action. Here Knies approaches Hegel's 
panlogism. He does not, however, carry his theory out to its logical 
conclusion, as did Hegel. He makes no attempt to solve the pro- 
blem of the relation between concept and reality. 


One sees general coherence and general concept, real adherence 
to the species and subordination under the concept of genus 
{u Gatiungsbegriff ») pass over perplexedly one into the other. !! 


His method not only lacks consistency but is based on very 
questionable metaphysical presuppositions. 


STAMMLER. 


This brief review of Weber's criticism of the method of the 
representatives of the « Historical School of Economics n is given 
chiefly in the interest of contributing to the understanding of 
Weber's own method. In his essay on Rudolf Stammler's, « The 
Overcoming of Historical Materialism », we not only have this 
interest but indirectly very definite objections to Marxism as an 
interpretation of empirical reality. Stammler will overcome histo- 


10 Ibid., p. 143. 
11 Ibid., p. 144. 
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rical materialism scientifically by postulating its antithesis, that is, 
that: 


In the last instance religious interests and standpoints taken 
toward religion itself determine, without exception, all forms of 
social life, including especially those of political and economic 
character,12 


Stammler interprets social economic history, just as Marx 
does, from one limited point of departure. He chooses the religious 
element of life as the real, ultimate, and only basis of all social 
processes just as Marx had previously chosen the material, eco- 
nomic factors. 

Weber finds Stammler's effort just as untenable as that of his- 


torical materialism. 
> 


However, the thesis that the totality of social events is deter- 
mined ’in the last instance’ by religious motives only, is in itself 
unfounded and is, moreover, a hypothesis incompatible with 
established tacts.!3 


Weber states in an ensuing paragraph that one could logically 
just as well postulate the methodical principle, « that social life 
may ‘in the last instance’ be deduced from skull-indexes, or from 
the influence of freckles or digestive disorders. »14 

Stammler maintains that researches in a limited field have no 


purpose unless they are oriented to a general law and undertaken 


in relation to an ultimate point of departure. Weber replies: 


Both the ordering of facts into a concrete whole and the 
abstraction of laws. from facts often take place from very definite 
points of departure. Indeed the division of work among the special 
sciences depends on this principle. It would, however, be out of 
the question to speak of one point of departure for the totality of 
the empirical disciplines, !5 


12 Ibid., p. 294, quoted by Weber from R. Stammler’s, Wirt- 
schaft und Recht nach der materiulistischen Geschichtsauffassung. 
Kine soziale, philosophische Untersuchung., Leipzig. 

13 Max Weber, Wissenschaftalelre, p. 296. 

14 Tbid., p, 298. 

15 Ibid., p. 308. 
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Weber correctly criticizes Stammler for identifying united 
point of departure with law. « Stammler’s + highest law » of social 
life terminates... in the fundamental conception of the relation of 
individuals to society. »!6 This is indeed a vague law. 

Another potent criticism of Stammler from Weber's point of 
view is that he makes no distinction between empirical data and 
the evaluation of these data, a difference so fundamental in 
Weber's method. Weber writes: 


Further, the logical distinction between the knowledge of the 
general, nomothetic natural sciences and that of the individual, 
historical sciences remains entirely beyond Stammler's horizon." 


HISTORICAL MATERIALISM. 


From the point of view of method what is Weber's criticism 
of historical materialism ? It is, first of all, a mixture of scientific 
research and political propaganda permeated with a spirit of 
dogmatism. Weber does not criticize Marx for basing his theory 
on subjective, non-provable ideas, but rather for the fact that he 
i does not concede this subjective and personal element, giving 

| hie work the appearance and veil of objectivity. One of the most 
characteristic phases of Weber's method is the strict separation of 
the ascertainment of facts from their appraisal. The worth or value 
of empirically ascertained facts has nothing to do with their origin 
( and evolution. The elevation of factors in social life to universally 
valid laws presupposes an objective, axiomatic order of values 
which historical materialism does noi postulate. A clear distinction 
between processes and values is not to be found in historical mater- 
« jaliem. «a What Marxism lacked is a scientific impartiality in 
(regard to the questionability of scientific objectivity. » ` 

Weber does not accept the belief that there are objective 

norms of any kind which can be established by science. In the 


16 Ibid., p. 303. 
17 Ibid., p. 578 
18 Kar) Löwith, op. cil 
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forenamed theories, from Hegelianism to historical materialism, 
one may note this belief and partiality in favor, of course, of that 


particular theory represented. This over-hasty grasp for unity and 


the all-inclusive character of many theories 
sciences of the last century, which 
ticism and Hegelianism, are forei 
tific spirit and empirical method. 
Finally, Karl Marx's one-side 
nation of empirical totality 
impossible. Weber states: 


in German social 
show the influence of Roman- 
gn to Weber's impartial, scien- 


d point of departure as an expla- 
is unscientific, non-provable, and 


In scientific work, one is compelled to proceed from. a certain 
, standpoint. The aim should be, however, to widen the horizon by 
striving for a plurality of method of observation.19 


Weber himself proceeds neither 


but as though an explanation of em 
What is his procedure ? 


rudderless nor compasaless, 
pirical totality were possible. 
d 





; 19 Max Weber, op. ojt. 





CHAPTER Il 


MAX WEBER'S HISTORICAL METHOD 


RICKERT’S INFLUENCE. 


For certain important elements of Weber's methodology he 
acknowledges his debt to Windelband, and especially to Rickert! 
who was greatly influenced by Kant and Windelband. Rickert 
distinguishes very markedly between the natural and cultural 
sciences (« Kulturwissenschaften »).? Instead of applying the 
ymethod of the natural sciences in the cultural sciences, as was the 
tendency among historians and sociologists of the last half of the 
nineteenth century under the influence of the natural sciences, 
Rickert emphasizes the difference in the method to be employed 
in these two fields of research. It is this difference of method, in- 
spired by a different purpose, and not primarily the object, which 
distinguishes these two groups of sciences. Rickert states that there 
is anly « one » empirical reality. 


This empirical reality becomes nature when we observe it with 
regard to that which is general ; it becomes history when we observe 
it with regard to that which is singular and individual.3 


| Heinrich Rickert, Die Grenzen der naturwissenschuftlichen 
Bearilfsbildung. 1902. 4. €. B. Mohr. Jübingen. 

2 Since the German a Kulturwissensehaften. includes not 
only the social sciences but also history, history of art, jurispruden- 
ce, religion, philology, ete.... we have thought it best to translate 
it as cultural sciences instead of social sciences, 


3 Rickert, op. cit., p. 256. 
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Empirica) reality is characterized by (1) homogeneity and (2) 
heterogeneity or individuality. Rickert states that it is impossible 
to bring these two characteristics of reality under one concept. One 
must separate them conceptually. The natural sciences strive to 
explain the continuity of reality by subordinating « all » objects 
under general concepts and, if possible, under universal laws. 
Thus, the natural sciences. generalize. Their ideal would be a 
supreme concept under which one could include all objects of 
reality. The more nearly the natural sciences approach this ideal, 
the less they reveal of the individual objects. 


Between the content of the concepts and the content of reality 
a chasm is created which does not permit itself to be bridged.! 


The historical sciences on the contrary are interested not in 
subordinating all objects of reality under general laws, but in 
understanding that which is individual and significant. Their object 
is but a fractional part of the whole of reality, The important 
question arises, how is this fractional part of empirical reality 
selected and subordinated under historical concepts ? How is that 
which is relevant separated from that which is irrelevant to give 
us a unity which could be called history in a scientific senge ? 
This principle of selection Rickert designates a method of relating 
facts and events to values (« wertbeziehendes Verfahren »). The 
individuality of reality is brought into relationship with ideas of 
value? (u Wertideen »). What are these « ideas of value ? » Rickert 
identifies them with general cultural values. In each civilization 
there exist certain cultural values accepted universally, knowingly 
or unknowingly, by that particular civilization. The historian inter- 
prets historical reality by selecting from it that which can be 


‚ brought into relationship with these cultural ideas of value. The 


writer of history does not appraise historical processes but only 
brings them into relationship with these ideas of value which he 
finds in reality. He aims to clarify the relationship between these 


4 See ibid., p. 235, y 

5 Wertideen might also be translated as judgments or notions 
of value. By that weber does not mean valuable ideas or notions, 
but ideas concerning values or of that which ig of value. 
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ideas of value and events in reality. The principle of causality in 
history 1s to be clearly distinguished from the causality of the 
natural sciences. In the natural sciences all elements of the process, 
every individual event must be brought under the general, causal 
law. In history just the opposite is the case. Only those factors 
and events which bear relationship to cultural values are brought 
into an historical relationship which is a logical relationship. 

There are no universal cultural ideas of value which would 
serve to order all historical objects under general concepts. Each, 
civilization has different cultural ideas. These must be made the 
PA a 
starting point of history, All events are brought into relationship 
with these ideas of value which. are a necessary presupposition for 
understanding historical reality. Therefore, what we have is not an 
objective, empirical history of mankind but as many histories as 
` we have civilizations. 

Weber accepts this fundamental distinction between the 
method of the natural sciences and that of the cultural sciences. He 
states: 


Time and time again it was thought that the distinguishing 
characteristic of the cultural sciences was also to be found, in the 
last instance, in the regular {u gesetzmassigen »), repeated appear- 
. ance of definite, causal connections (relationships)... The ideal 
which all the sciences, also the cultural sciences, strove for, or for 
which they could strive. even though in the distant future, was a 
system of dogmas or laws from which reality might be deduced.6 


Weber writes that that is impossible because : 


. the reality for which the laws stand remains, as before, just 
as individual and jusi as little deducible from laws.? 


The relation of reality to ideas of value which lend it meaning 
and the selection and ordering of the thus colored elements ot 
reality from the standpoint of their cultural meaning, is a very 
heterogeneous and disparate point of view compared with the 
analysis of reality according to laws and ordering it under general 
concepts.8 


6 Max wenn Wissenschaftslehre, pp. ATL-AT. 
7 Ibid., p. 172, $ 
8 Ibid. ES 176. 
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For Weber, as has been shown, cultural sciences have as their 
object historical-social reality. The purpose of the historian is to 
select, out of the both extensively and intensively vast and undis- 
cernable multiplicity of objects and events, that which is of histo- 
rical value and of social meaning. These objects exist and occur 
in reality, but have neither historical nor social value or meaning 
in and of themselves. Both Rickert and Weber reject the notion 
of the adherence of meaning or value to the objects and events of 
reality. That which is of historical pertinence is selected from the 
historical-social reality by bringing it into relationship with ideas 
+ Of yalue, i. e. present day values. 


Rickert postulates in his later writings a classification of cul- 
tural values and a superhistorical rank-order of values which, 
however, he separates logically and strictly from the world of real- 
ity. Weber does not accept this superhistorical rank-order of 
values as a basis for scientific research. According to him, ideas 
of value are derived from that particular order of society into which 
one is born and from the « demon » in one which in turn determine 
the interest of the researcher. He admits.the subjectivity of our 
udgments of value with which we approach empirical reality. 
There is, therefore, no universal, objective interpretation of reality | 
which could demand historical recognition from all men. Such a 
universal, valid history would have to presuppose absolute, valid 
values or an objectively valid system of valües which science does 


1 A u 
not know. zog ed 
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THE IDEAL TYPE. 


If our subjective notions of value determine our selection of his- 
torical data and our forming of historical concepts, how can history - 
or any of the social sciences lay claim to objectivity ? Moreover, 
how are historical events, objects, and personalities brought into 
relationship with these ideas of value ? Herein lie Weber's problem 
and contribution. He introduces a new means of grasping empirical ' 
reality and of obtaining at least relative, objective, scientific truths, 
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« which every man could accept who will know the truth ». This 
means he terms the ideal type. 

The ideal type is neither a representation nor a reproduction 
of reality. It has nothing in common with such concepts of biology 
as genus and species nor is it to be confused with the universal 
laws of the natural sciences. lt is neither an expression of the gene- 
ral, the regular, nor the average in historical reality. It must not 
be identified with reality itself. 

What is Weber's ideal type ? 


lt is a particular type of concept construction, peculiar and, 
to a certain extent, indispensable to the sciences dealing with 
human culture.® 


In defining the ideal type, Weber uses several terms which all 
aim to designate its fundamental character. He calls it an « idea », 
an « imaginary idea », an « abstract construction », a « Utopia ». 
It is a fiction in the sense that nothing corresponds to it in reality. 
In fact, the further away from reality the ideal type is, the more 
useful it can be. 

What are the functions of the ideal type ? The ideal type is 
the means of arranging comprehensibly in the human mind signi- 
ficant, individual Di and events of empirical reality. 


Ideal types serve to establish « historical causality » which is ~ 
concerned with the imputation of concrete effects to concrete causes 
and not with the ascertainment of abstract laws, 10 


They make possible, in other words, valid imputation in histo- 
rical causality. The essence of historical causality is not to deter- 
mine all causes which act to bring about an effect, but those factors 
which are of general and universal significance and, therefore, of 
historical value which is, as was pointed out, determined by the 
ideas of value of the historian. Weber gives, as an example, the 
death of Caesar. The historian is not interested in the physiological 
processes which led to his death, i. e. the loss of blood, or the crimi- 


9 Ibid., p. 190, 
10 Ibid., p. 270. 
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nal guilt of the assassins, etc., questions common to every death 
and murder. On the contrary, his problem is the influence of 
Caesar's death on the political situation of his time; that which is 
singular and individual in Caesar's death, distinguishing it from 
the deaths of all other men, giving to it historical significance. How 
may this influence be determined ? It is not possible through 
deduction from universal concepts nor abstract laws of history or 
through intuition. lt is accomplished by means of ideal types, 
constructed in thought, with which reality is compared and by 
which it may be measured. 

The historian forms them by considering the given series of 
events as having taken place in several different ways. He then asks 
himself, what would have been the result in each of these postulated 
cases ? Thus the ideal types are objective possibilities based on 
rules of experience. but not identical with them. In forming the 
ideal types certain components of the numerous phenomena of 
reality are accentuated (u gesteigert ») in thought; other components 
are omitted. Having constructed the objective,. logical possibilites, 
the particular event in question is understandable in light of these 
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types. 
Furthermore, type-concepts lend historical presentations « an 
exact means of expression », clear and definite concepts, termi- 


of cultural reality by giving it order. Most of our known historical 
« ideas » have the character of the ideal type. The historian errs 
when he clothes his ideal types in the mantle of universal laws 
or metaphysical realities as did Marx. They are nothing but tools, 
constructed by the thinker, to order and comprehend the indivi- 
duality of historical-social reality. 2 
How can one claim objectivity for knowledge thus ordered and 
comprehended by means of ideal types ? The claim rests upon the 
If fact that this process cf gaining knowledge is free from dogmatism 
and devoid of any attempt to appraise the individual events. Histo- | 
rical causality, so ascertained, explains definite, concrete events as 
the consequences of certain concrete causes. It is not the purpose 
of the social sciences to postulate kow things « ought » to be, but | 
to understand how things « are » and how they have become as 
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death | they are. The ideal types are tools of the thinker which enable 
ice of [him to order and classify a fraction of empirical reality, The 
ich is | objectivity of knowledge so acquired has its border line. It is limi- 
from} ted by the fact that our ideas of value determine our field of 
How f interest in reality and our choice of the ideal types.!! 
‘ough These ideas of value are irrational, that is, non-reckonable, 
ory orf beyond scientific analysis. They are personal and, therefore, 
ypes, | subjective. They change from time to time, and they are different 
id byf in various civilizations. As they change so will the ideal types 
change. Weber affirms the subjectivity of the ideas of value which 
ies off give direction and impetus to our scientific research. 
1 asks However, after one acknowledges this subjective element, states 
ılated# the problem, and forms ideal types, one's method may demand 
id onf a high degree of objectivity. Two categories of the type-concept_ 
g thef support this claim: (I) objective possibility and (2) adequate 
1a off causation. The ideal type is so constructed that it is non-contra- 


dictory with itself and is, therefore, logically an objective possi- 


nents 
ilites, E bility. lts adequate causation depends on its affirmation through 
these E historical, empirical facts. The ideal type presents us with histo- 


rical coherences. These relationships, thus ascertained, could be- 
accepted as empirical, historical truths, Whether or not this 
_ knowledge is in itself of absolute value, lies beyond the field of the 

fempirical sciences. The aim of the historian is to affirm causal 


] relationships, not to appraise processes as such, 
JA 
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In stressing the distinction between the ascertainment of facts 
and their worth or value Weber was, no doubt, strongly influenced 
by Kant's critical idealism. The dualistic character of this philo- 
sophical theory is beautifully expressed in Kant's renowned 
statement; « Two things move me to ever greater awe: the starry 
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é e heavens above me and the moral law within me. » « The starry 
Dose 
but 11 See Voegelin, Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift für Literatur 


> aa E und Geisteswissenschaft, Vol, II, SITTEE, 
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heavens above » represented to Kant's ‘mind the rational world, 
the world of nature ruled by law; « the moral law within me », 
exemplified the irrational world, the world of ethics and freedom, 
the freedom of the individual, Weber accepts the dualism of the 
rational and irrational spheres. In his methodology the rational 
world is empirical reality; the irrational world is not Kant's world 
of ethics, but the world of values which remains beyond scientific 
analysis.!2 Weber's empirical method is characterized by the 
endeavor to eliminate the irrational world as an object of scientific 
research, He would have the social sciences ascertain facts, form 
coherences and establish relationships, just as the natural sciences 
do; of course, with a different purpose in view and by employing 
a different method. Both groups of sciences rest necessarily on 
irrational presuppositions. As an example, Weber mentions the 
fact that all medical research and practice proceed on the assump- 
tion that human life is worth saving and prolonging, something 
which is quite beyond the affirmation of any science. 

This strict separation of the rational, reckonable world from 
line irrational world of values led Weber to reject the belief in 
progress and concepts of social evolution in scientific work. He 
would banish metaphysics and dogmas in scientific research. They 
must retreat to the irrational world. A scientific philosophy of life, 
especially as something to be taught, was for him nonsense. 





12 See H. Grab, Der Begriff des Ratienalen in der Soziologie 
Mar Webers, p. 19, G. Braun, Karlsruhe, 1927. 

18 Bergson expresses the same thought in his latest work, Les 
deux Sources de la Morale et de la Religion, p. 116, Félix Alcan, 
Paris, 1932, ; : 


CHAPTER IV 


WEBER'S IDEA OF MAN IN THE 
CAPITALISTIC ORDER 


THE PROCESS OF RATIONALIZATION. 


Weber's historical method and his belief in the dualistic nature 
of reality would naturally lead him to a very different interpretation 
` of modern society and man's place in this order than we found in 
our discussions of Hegel or Marx. lt was affirmed that Marx inter- 






in f 
He $ preted the life and « fate » of man on the basis of self-estrangement. 
ee The ever-increasing rationalization of economic and social life in 
fe PF the capitalistic order made contemporary man more and more self- 


estranged, culminating in the creation of a proletariat which was 
the ultimate and most complete expression of this self-estrangement. 
Weber employs the process of rationalization as a guide in inter- 
preting the life of man in the present order. The rationalization 
of life did not estrange man but brought him his freedom. (The 
German equivalent of the English word rational has a double 
meaning. lt is used in the sense of the English word reasonable 
and in another sense it is similar to the word reckonable. It is this 
latter meaning that Weber gives to it in most instances). The process 
of rationalization is characterized by the concept and the rational 
experiment. The rational world to-day is perhaps no more reason- 
able, i. e. meaningful, than it was among primitive peoples, but 
its forces are more reckonable. Man has achieved order and 
: coherence in his conception of life and the universe. 

d Rationalization has, according to Weber, eliminated all magic 
i from the world. This process he calle die « Entzauberung der 
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Welt ». This distinguishes us from Antiquity. The elimination of 
magic and supernatural powers has led to the affirmation of every- 
day life, « die Bejahung des Alltags », which distinguishes our 
culture from Christianity and the Middle Ages. Rationalism has 
established the empirical sciences. These effects of rationalization 
have wielded a'tremendous influence on man’s position in this 
rationalized order. The elimination of magic has made the world 
jejune and isolated mankind in the universe. The affirmation of 
daily life has isolated the individual in society. Thus is modern 
man isolated both in the universe and in society. This isolation 
does not lead to self-estrangement as Marx would have us believe, 
but throws the individual upon his own resources, makes him 
conscious of himself as an entity, as an individual of responsibility. 
This feeling of responsibility of the individual is awakened on the 
one hand by the elimination of magic and supernatural powers, 
and on the other hand by the existence of the innumerable « insti- 
tutions », « organizations », « systems », « establishments », andf 
« orders » of modern life created by the process of rationalization. f 
Man is compelled to maintain his position in the face of these 
« superpowers ». In this struggle he becomgs conscious of his 
freedom. The responsibility of the individual is, for Weber, not 
only the result of rationalization but also its greatest value. The 
inspiring motive of both his research and social-politics was to § 
uncover and preserve this freedom of the responsible individual.! 


AN ETHIC OF RESPONSIBILITY. 


In Marx's determinism there is no room for ethics which must 
presuppose at least relative freedom of the individual. The feeling 
of freedom would first be awakened in the socialistic state. Weber 
believes that a socialistic state would, on the contrary, rob the f 
individual of every feeling of freedom. Here Weber distinguishes 
between two types of responsibility, that of the technical official 


l See Lowith, op. cit., and Voegelin's article, Ueber Maz We- 
ber, Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift für Literatur und Geisteswissen- 
schaft, Vol. TIL, SITIE. | 
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(« Fachbeamte ») who is not responsible to himself but to the 
institution for which he works, and that the « entrepreneur » who is 
responsible to himself only. Personal responsibility is the only true 
form of responsibility. In the inevitable advance of bureaucratiza- 
tion Weber envisages the chief danger to the freedom of the indi- 
vidual. lhe transformation of society into a socialistic state would 
not solve the problem, but would climax the process of destroying 
every particle of personal responsibility. He states: 


Private capitalistic expansion with its purely business official- 
ism which is more readily exposed to corruption, is preferable to 
the guidance of that highly moral, authoritative, « transfigured » 
German officialism.? 


In place of Marx's ethic of the future and Kants absolute 
{u Gesinnungs ») ethic, which is indifferent to the consequences 
of acts as long as they are motivated by the Good-Will, Weber pro- 
poses an ethic of personal responsibility.) The rationalization of 
the world has made this ethic possible by giving us a knowledge 
of the « means » of attaining self-postulated purposes. He states: 


Rationality is connected with freedom inasmuch as a teleolog- 
ical rationality, i. e. the pursuing of a goal or purpose which has 
been marked out through ultimate values or interpretations of life 
in free consideration of the adequate means to attain it, is 
freedom... The knowledge of the means and only of the means, 
and not of purposes, constitutes rational science. The rational con- 
sideration of the given means in relation to the self-postulated 
purpose and the relation of the purpose itself in regard to the 
chances and results of its attainment, constitute the responsibility 
of free and rational conduct.4 


Our aims and purposes are concealed in the irrational world 
beyond the reach of scientific analysis. The means to attain a self- 
cherished or self-postulated purpose belong, however, to the 
rational world and are subject to scientific study and analysis. It 
is this knowledge of the « means » which stamps our age as being 
rational. e 


2 Max Weber, Gesammelte Politische Schriften, p. 152. 

3 See Ibid., p. 441, for an explanation uf Gesinnungsethik vs. 
Varantwortungsethik. 

4 Ibid. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE PROTESTANT ETHIC 
AND THE SPIRIT OF CAPITALISM 


The fundamental problem which Weber treats in his religious- 
sociological writings is that of materialism as an historical method. 
He is certain that historical materialism gives but a one-sided and 
- naive explanation of the totality of social reality. He not only crit- 
icizes this method but presents a very original, positive argument 
demonstrating the influence of religious thought on economic insti- 
tutions and their evolution, 


THE CONCEPT OF MODERN CAPITALISM. 


The evolution of the modern economic order of the Occident 
has been identical with the development of capitalism. Any one” 
studying economic evolution in our era must turn his attention to 
the rise of capitalism. German thinkers have been especially inter- 
ested in this phenomenon.! Germany awoke to possible economic 
developments comparatively Jate and, having awakened, thrust her 
man-power and abundant material resources vigorously into the 
expansion and growth of her economic structure. In the last half 
of the nineteenth century she underwent an evolution which had 
taken place during two centuries in England. M is not surprising 
that Marxists, schooled in Hegelian philosophy and aroused to the 
realities of social-economic life, perceived in capitalism the culmi- 


1 See Prof. N. D. Tawney, Foreword to Max Weber, The Pro- 
testand Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, p. 45, Allen and Unwin. 
1930, 
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nation of an order which determined every aspect of life. Hegelian- 
ism and the organic conception of the state had taught German 
thinkers to consider such forces as realities and not merely as 
systems. Marx was the first great German critic of capitalism. He) 
was followed by Sombart whose work, « Der moderne Kapita- 
lismus », was published in 1902. Weber was acquamted with the 
work of both Marx and Sombart. 


Weber's essays, original and divergent both in purpose and 

method, bring us new and original conclusions, He is decidedly 
ees to deductions from general, presupposed laws for an 
explanation of social processes. lt is neither his disposition nor 
habit to write systematic, complete histories as Sombart aımea to 
do. He prefers to follow out one specific problem by surveying all 
possible fields. Weber proceeds from a definite problem and 
searches for its solution among the multitudes of data as the rays 
of a beacon-light pierce into every direction in search of a lost 
object,? 

The specific problem which Weber discusses is the influence 
of religious thought and forces on the business ethic of the adher- 
ents of the various religious faiths, and the influence of this ethic 
on the spirit of capitalism which for him was more than a mere 
product of the capitalistic order itself, Material forces have gained 

an increasingly great power over the lives of men. This would 
naturally lead one to acknowledge the validity of historical mater- 
ialism. Weber sees this very clearly. However, effects are not to 
be confused with their causes, nor conclusions with beginnings. 
The fact that economic institutions are at the helm now does not 
prove that they had their origin in economic factors only, Religious 
p sanctions play little or no rôle in capitalism to-day when'men are 
forced to contract their labor in order to exist. That fact, however, 
tells us nothing concerning the influence of religion on the begin- 

nings of capitalism) l 

What are the distinguishing characteristics of capitalism as 
we know it in the Occident ? Weber answers this question briefly 


2 See Prof. Walther, Mae Weber, als Sozioluge, Jahrbuch für 
Soziologie, Bd. II, pp. 1-2. 
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in the introduction to his « Sociology of Religion » and more fully 
in nis « wirtschaftsgeschichte » (pp. 239-315). 


The impulse to acquisition, pursuit of gain, of money, of the 
greatest possible amount of money, has in itself nothing to do with 
capitalism... Capitalism may even be identical with the restraint, . 
or at least a rational tempering, of this irrational impulse.3 L 


It is also an error to think that the great increase of popu- 
lation in the Occident between the eighteenth and twentieth 
centuries was the deciding factor in the origin of capitalism. It 
helped its development but had little to do with its beginning. China 
experienced a similar advance in population during the same 
period without developing capitalism (Sombart's inference that 
the influx of precious metals gave birth to capitalism, Weber finds 
untenable). Weber gives two examples to support his contradic- 
tion of this traditional explanation. India received twenty-five million 
sestertii annually for Indian goods during the time of the Roman 
Empire. This wealth was horded by the Rajah and led to little ad- 
vancement in capitalism. The first great treasures from the New 
World were taken chiefly to Spain, yet the capitalistic beginnings in 
that country retrograded during the period of their influx. Among 
external conditions which influenced the rise of Occidental capi- 
talism, geographical conditions were far more important than the’ 
increase of population or the presence of precious metals. Their 
effect in China and India was deterrent and on the other hand 
favorable to the Mediterranean region. Nevertheless, capitalism 
developed much more intensively in Florence than in Genoa or 
Venice. Capitalism was born, as a matter of fact, in the inland 
industrial cities and not in the seaports of the Occident.! 

What is then the essence of modern capitalism and what has 
determined, more than anything else, its development ? Weber 


3 Weber, The Protestant Ethie and the Spirit af Capitalism, p. 
v. 

AU quotations from Weber's Die Protøstantisehe Ethik und de 
Geist des Kapitalismus are reprinted from Talcott Parsons’ transla- 
tion, Fhe Protestant Ethic and the Spiri of Capitalism, with the 
permission of the publishers, Allen and Unwin, London. 

4 See Weber's Wirtschuftsgeschichte, pp. 300-302. 
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considers it to be the rational calculation of capital as a norm Í 
industrial enterprises engaged in satisfying the needs of daily lifes 
This general presupposition has the following stipulations : (1) 
appropriation of the goods of production ; (2) a free market ; 
(3) a rational (calculable and therefore mechanized) technic of 
the means of production and exchange ; (4) rational law which 
is reckonable and therefore dependable ; (5) free labor — the 
existence of individuals legally authorized and economically 
compelled to contract their labor on the market ; (6) the commer- 
cialization of business by which Weber means the general use of 
securities as a form for corporation shares and property rights. In 
his « Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism » (pp. 21-22), 
Weber mentions two.other factors : (7) the separation of business 
from the household and (8) bookkeeping. 

Thus rationalism has been the predominant factor in the crea- 
tion of modern capitalism, Rationalism, as applied by Weber, is 
nearly synonymous with reckonability or calculability. Rational 
law, rational bookkeeping, rational technic, and the permanent 
rational business enterprise are characteristic of the capitalistic 
order. However, these factors alone were insufficient. The deciding 
factor which has so enhanced the rise of capitaliam is, according 
to Weber, a rational manner of living founded on a rational dis- 
position (« Gesinnung »).8 
7 As pointed out in Part l, the process of rationalization is for 
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Weber a guide in the interpretation and understanding of histori- 
cal and social processes. The spirit of capitalism is best understood 
as one particular phase of the development of- rationalism.” 
Rationalism is not only Weber's key to unlock the door to an 
understanding of the chaos of historical reality, but it is in itself a 
problem. He develops his thesis, that religious thought. determines 
to a great extent the business ethic, by analyzing and treating the 
development . ‘of.xational conduct. The Occident is not only distin- 
guished by a rational capitalistic order, but also by rational science, 


5 Ibid., p, 2 
6 See Ibid. A "i “802. 
5 See Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capital- 
ism, p. 76, 
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[rational music, rational art, and rational law based un Roman 
law. In Antiquity civilizations possessed profound knowledge in 


some of the sciences, a musical ear, and artistic talent, but never 


-were the rational elements to be found in any degree approaching 


their presence in the Occident. That is for Weber the character- 
istic and moat important difference between our civilization and 


y all previous ones. 


THE SPECIFIC PROBLEM — THE ORIGIN OF THE 


SPIRIT OF CAPITALISM. 


Rationalism has existed in various places in different degrees 


tat all times, However, it is only generally characteristic of the 


Occident. In the light of Occidental rationalism Weber traces one 
aspect of it, viz. the rational organization of free labor which is 
indispensable to « sober « bourgeois » capitalism. »® The problem 
is the origin of that spirit which made the rational organization 


| of free labor and its accompanying rational forces possible. Eco- 
‘nomic conditions have greatly influenced the development of this 
; spirit, as have rational advances in science and technic altered and 


given impetus to economic conditions. Economic rationalism 


' cannot, however, be explained solely as a consequence of rational 
“law, rational technic or even rational thinking. It has been « at 


the same time determined by the ability and the disposition of 
men to adopt certain types of practical rational conduct. »9 The 


| Greeks were rational theorists. The Occident has developed ration- 


al theory and produced in addition practical, rational conduct. 


| « Rational conduct » in economic affairs, i. e. rational living is, 


for Weber, the essence of the spirit of « bourgeois » capitalism. 


; What is the origin of this « ethos » of capitalism. Does it have, its 


roots in the factors of production as Marx would have us believe? `. 


’ Weber contends on the contrary that : 


The magical and religious forces and the ethical ideas of duty 


8 Ibid., p. 24. 
9 Ibid., p. 26. 
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based on them, have in the past alway been among the most 
important formative influences on conduct,10 


To uncover these forces, establish their origin, and trace theirf 
influence on conduct becomes Weber's task. Once this has been 
achieved, he shows the influence of rational conduct on the deve- F 
lopment of the spirit of capitalism. He maintains that practical, f 
rational conduct, which made possible the organizatron of Iree 
labor, was born of ascetic Protestantism. Weber emphasizes the 
fact that religious forces are only one of the things which have 
created modern capitalism. In the following essays he isolates this 
factor purposely and does not pretend to give a complete cultural 
analysis or evaluate other forces. This must be borne in mind by [ 
the reader in order to understand Weber's method and the scope 
of his work. 

Weber has met with criticism for not having given sufficient 
credit to social structure and commercial and financial organiza- 
tion. In answer to this criticism it should be stated that his aim 
was not only limited to the religious forces, but his approach to 
cultural problems is distinctly different from that to which one is 
accustomed both in and especially outside of Germany. Weber's. 
sociology aims to understand the meaningful social conduct of indi- 
viduals. This he considers, relatively speaking, ascertainable. It | 
is the core of his sociological work and the point of departure for 
all of his research. We shall elaborate on his approach to sociology 
in Part Ill. Here it must be borne in mind that the acts of indivi- 
duals and groups of individuals, and the explanation of these acts, 
are Weber's major interest, not geographical conditions nor the 
factors of production. 

An example will serve to illustrate his method for the purpose 
of better understanding his methodology in his « Sociology of Reli- 
gion ». To understand social and economic organizations one must - 
comprehend human conduct because the former are but sequential . 
organizations (« Ablaufe ») of the latter. For example, Weber 
classifies states, not according to their form of government, monar- 
chal, democratic, plutocratic, etc., but according to the type of 





10 lbid., p. 27, 
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conduct which makes a given state with a dehnite type of govern- 
ment possible, In Weber's political writings he maintains that the 
| state is founded on power, on the rule of man over man. To 
understand the state one must comprehend the basis upon which 
. this rule and power are founded. Weber gives three possible types: 
(1) the state founded on tradition, such as the patrimonial state ; 
(2) the state founded on « charisma »!) exemplified by the priests 
and prophets ; (3) the state founded on legality, e. g. the demo- 
cratic state. In the last analysis such power, i. e. the power which 
demands obedience, is based on human conduct and disposition 
which may in turn be influenced by any number of forces from 
economic, religious or magical sources. Thus, in Weber's religious- 
sociological writings, it is not the essence nor form of religious 
. organization in which he is especially interested. He writes : 


We are not concerned with the « nature » of religion, but with 
- the causes and effects of a definite type of group conduct, a 
knowledge of which can only be won from the subjective expe- 
; riences, perceptions, and purposes of the individual — from the 
; « meaning » of conduct inasmuch as the external appearance is 
_ many-sided.1? 


Although Weber lays stress chiefly on religious forces, he is 
not ignorant of the economic and other sides of the problem, being 
a trained scholar in economics and legal history, especially that 
of Antiquity. He states that he is neither irreligious nor unreligious 
but just « unmusical » in religious things. Thus he approaches the 
subject in the intellectual spirit of a cool thinker. From his wealth 
of illustrations and numerous data, we shall be compelled, within 
the limits of this essay, to select only a small part chiefly to illus- 
trate his method in the interest of throwing light on his conclu- 
sions. We shall new turn our attention to « The Protestant Ethic 
and the Spirit of Capitalism » which he published in the « Archiv 


11 Charisma is a Greek word meaning a divine pitt of grace, 
coined by Weber to designate a type of leadership based on magical, 
non-rationnl motives. 

12 Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, p. 221. 

"13 See N, Halbwach’s article on this essay, Lex Origines Puri- 
taines du Capitalisme Moderne (Revue d'histoire et philosophie reli- 
gieuses) March-April, 1925. 
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für Sozialwissenschaft und Sozial politik » in 1904-05 ad the 
time when he was especially interested in methodological problems. 
An additional impetus for presenting his thesis was given 
Weber by his observations suggesting the relation of religious con- 
fession to social stratification, especially in his native country. The É 
occupational statistics of countries of mixed religious composition 
show the fact that business leaders and owners of capital, skilled 
laborers and the highly commercially and technically trained per- 
sonnel of modern business are over whelmingly Protestant.!4 How 
is that fact to be explained ? It may be argued that the wealthier 
centers accepted Protestantism more readily during the Reforma- 
tion ; if so, why ? One is naturally led to believe that the increased 
material interests of such sections had broken the traditionalism 
of the past which had prevented the free development of capital- 
ism, and that this break with traditionalism paved the way for 
the break with established religion. Weber emphasizes the too- 
‘often-forgotten fact that those who accepted the Reformation were 
not liberated from church control, but accepted a far more strin- 
gent church discipline (Calvinism). One of Weber's students! 
produced statistics which show that the Jews and Protestants in 
Baden and in similar countries of mixed religious composition have 
a far greater relative number of students in higher educational 
institutions than do the Catholics. The Catholics have not only 
relatively fewer students in higher education, but they are found 
to be more numerous in the « Gymnasium » than in the « Real- 
gymnasium ». The former stresses the classics, Greek and Latin, 
and the traditional curriculum. The latter tends to adjust its curric- 
ulum to social and economic needs preparing students for further 
commercial studies or practical vocations. This difference presente 
the problem as to what extent religious environment and teachings 
determine the choice of professions. l 
Another striking feature of -the limited participation of Catho- 


14 See Weher, Zhe Protestant Ethic, p. 3b. 

15 Martin Offenbacher, Konfession und soziule Schichtung, Ei- 
ne Studie über die wirtschaftliche Lage der Katholiken und Protes- 
tanten in Baden. quoted by Weber in notes to The Pratestant Ethic, 
pp. 188-89, Tübingen and Leipzig, 1921, 
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lics in German business life is the fact that they have been a minor- 


ity group and, as such, in a position of subordination. Minorities 
in states, whether they be political or religious, are discriminated 


' against as a rule and deprived of equitable participation in state 


The E 


positions. This naturally bars their entrance into state functions. 


| This results in driving the minority members, generally speaking, 


into commercial and industrial outlets. But the Catholics have 
undergone no such economic change under persecution or intoler- 
ance as have the Protestants of Holand or England or as was 


. true of the Huguenots in France under Louis XIV, the 
Nonconformists and Quakers in England, and, ... the Jew for two 
thousand years.!& 


The failure of Catholic minorities to develop economic ration- 
alism cannot be explained by their historical-political situations 
alone but « must be sought in the permanent intrinsic character 
of their religious beliefs. »17 

The popular explanation for the above distinctions between 
Catholics and Protestants accredits Catholicism with a high degree 
of « otherworldliness » and high ideals of an ascetic character 
opposed to « the alleged materialistic joy of living of Protestant- 
ism. » Such an analysis, which places all Catholics in one oppos- 
ing group to Protestants, is a hasty, superficial judgment. Weber 
emphasizes the fact that Protestant living now and in its beginning 
are two very different things. He agrees with the Montesquieu 
characterization of the English in his « Esprit des Lois », Book 
XX, chapter 7, as a people who « had progressed the farthest of 
all peoples of the world in three important things : in piety, in 
commerce, and in freedom. » 18 What is the connection, if any; 
between English piety and English commercial superiority ? 

Having uncovered problems, questions, and possible sets of 
relations to stimulate interest, Weber attempts to answer some of 
them more extensively. 


16 Weber, The Protestant Ethic, p. 39. 
17 Ibid., p, 40. . 
18 Quoted in The Protestant Ethic, p. 40. 
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THE SPIRIT OF CAPITALISM, AN IDEAL TYPE. 


A final definition of the meaning of the spirit of capitalism is 
not given at the beginning of Weber's exposition. He deacribes it 
at first only provisionally, calling it : 


. an historical individual, i. e. a complex of elements asso- 
pos ciated in historical reality which we unite into a conceptual whole 
N from the standpoint of their cultural significance.!® 


: a {re spirit of capitalism is an ideal type which Weber constructs 
from the chaos of reality by choosing elements to suit the purposes 
f his analysis. Other researchers with a different purpose in view 
could construct a very different ideal type of this phenomenon. The 
ideal type is not an end in itself but only a means of understanding 
historical reality which aims at the comprehension of that which 
is individual and unique. Weber writes : 


This is a necessary result of the nature of historical concepts 
which attempt for their methodological purposes not to grasp hia- 
torical reality in general formulae, but in concrete genetic sete of 

` relations which are inevitably of a specifically unique and indivi- 
dual character .20 


Once this ideal type of the spirit of capitalism has been con- 
structed, it is used as a Utopia or measurement with which the 
business ethic of the different religious groups is compared. Through 
such comparisons the irrationalities, i. e. (1) the necessary com- 

/ ponents of the ideal type, the spirit of capitalism, which are found 
wanting in each business ethic, and (2) the presence of elements 
foreign to the ideal type, are ascertained. This ascertainment 
explains the deviation of each business ethic from the ideal type. 
In the light of the ideal types, these deviations are irrationalities. 
Thus, instead of comparing primarily the business ethic of the 
various religions with each other, they are all gauged by means 


19 Ibid., p. 47. 
20 Ibid., p. 48. 
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f the ideal type. This action explains their differences. Thus one is 
ble to order and understand cultural phenomena. 
The elements which Weber unites to form the historical ideal 


type under discussion he finds in historical reality. His knowledge 


of historical, social, and economic processes enables him to select 
components from empirical reality which be can unite into a logi- 
cal whole — the ideal type. Nothing in reality is identical with 
this concept. It-is only a « means » of understanding historical _ 
reality. Its correctness and usefulness must be verified by favorable — 
tesults. The subsequent pages deal with the formation of the ideal 


type, the spirit of capitalism. The concept is then applied to real- 


ity and offered as a guide in understanding it. 
First of all, Weber gives but an illustration of the spirit of 


capitalism which he finds in the utterances of Benjamin Franklin. 
| The following statements, which every American lad has impressed 


upon his « conscience » and which many Continental Europeans 
identify with Americanism, are expressive of the spirit of 
modern capitalism : « Remember that time is money. » « Remem- 
ber, that credit is money. » « Honesty is the best policy. » Why.? 
Because an honest man can borrow £ 100 for £ 6 a year if he is 
«a man of known prudence and honesty. »?! A superficial analysis 


t of these proverbial maxims would stamp their author as being 
avaricious, and Americanism, as ethically hypocritical, The inter- 


esting fact remains that it is difficult to ascribe avaricious motives 
to Franklin's character or intentions. In America hig maxims are 
hailed as the virtues of economic life. Franklin's advice assumes 
« ... the character of an ethically coloured maxim for the conduct 
of life. n2 


The earning of money within the economic order is, so long 
as it is done legally, the result and the expression of virtue and 
proficiency in a calling ; and this virtue and proficiency are, ... the, 
real Alpha and Omega of Franklin's ethic.? 


21 Franklin, Necessity Hints to Those that Would be Rick, 
written 1736, Works, Sparks edition, II, p. 80, quoted by Weber in 
The Protestant Ethic, p. 48. 

22 Weber, op. cit., pp. 61-62, 

23 Ibid., pp. 63-64. 





Honesty and proficiency in a « calling »,24 to which one reli. 
giously consecrates one’s life, were the motivating spirit off 
Franklin's money-making exhortations. Accumulation of wealth i 
not an end to be sought, but is the stamp and proof of a virtuous 
life. Such a life was especially favorable to the needs of modern 
capitalism and was, according to Weber, the deciding factor in 
bringing about its beginning. Greed for gain and profit was strong 
among the mandarins of China and the old Roman aristocrats, bulk 
capitalism did not develop because there was no « devotion » to 
a calling to create practical rational living and the organization of 
free labor. Sombart considers devotion to a calling as a product f 
of the capitalistic order.”® Weber presents it hypothetically as af 
necessary presupposition for the origin of capitalism. His next 
problem is to explain the origin of the spirit of Franklin's utterance 
which had long existed before Franklin's time. . 

Franklin's ethic would have been condemned in the Middle § . 
Ages and yet at his time and earlier it received religious sanction É 
from the pulpit. The greatest obstacle which the spirit of capital- E 


ism had to encounter was traditionalism which Weber defines§ . 


provisionally as an attitude of reaction toward new situations. Here 
we wee Weber interpreting history on the basis of human behavior, 
proceeding from individual to group conduct. The problem becomes 
the break with tradition and « charisma » which enabled, nega- 
tively speaking, the rise of new economic institutions, the perma- | 
nent rational capitalistic enterprise, and the organization of free 
labor. 

To contrast the traditional spirit with that of modern capital- 
ism, Weber constructs an ideal type of an entrepreneur of the 
traditionalistic period of the Continental textile industry which 
he compares with one in the same industry imbued with the new 
spirit of modern capitalism. In each case the form of organization 
remained quite the same. The activities of the entrepreneurs were 
of a strictly business character. The activities of the traditional 


24 Calling is a translation of the German word Beruf which 
has a different meaning than simply work or rocation. Tt implies 
that one is called to one's work, f 

25 Ibid., p. 193, note 6. 
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entrepreneur were characterized by the traditional manner of life, 


: the traditional rate of profit, the traditional amount of work, the 
; traditional manner of regulating relations with labor, and for the 
| most part the same circle of customers and the same manner of 


attracting new ones. In short, it was a comfortable life of leisure 
for the entrepreneur, and his laborers retained the character and 
position of peasants. 

With no appreciable advancement in teine, the new entre- 
preneur entered the field with little capital, organized labor on a 
confpetitive basis, worked long hours, reinvested the profits in the 


' business, and accumulated capital and wealth. The previous 
' leisurely life of both the laborers and the capitalists was changed 


into one of strenuous living and hard frugality. What brought 
about this break with tradition ? lt was certainly not economic 


. factors only. Nor can this change be explained by the advent of the 


philosophic rationalism of the eighteenth century which was just 
as popular among Catholics as Protestants and in countries where 
industrial evolution lagged behind as elsewhere. Weber writes 


Rationalism is an historical concept which covers a whole 
world of different things. It will be our task to find out whose 
intellectual child the particular concrete form of rational thought 
was, from which the idea of a calling and the devotion to labour 
in the calling has grown, which is, ... so irrational from the stand- 
point of purely eudaemonistic self-interest, but which has been and 
still is one of the most characteristic elenients of our capitaligtis 
culture,26 


The word « calling », used in relation to a worldly task with 
religious sanction at least suggested was, according to Weber, first 
used by Martin Luther in his translation of the Bible. Luther used 
the German words « Ruf » and « Beruf » in a religious sense, as 
a call to salvation and also as a designation of the work which 
God expects each individual to accomplish in the world. God 
expects man to fulfil the position in which he is placed. The 
usage of the word « Beruf » in this new application by the great 
Reformer was, no doubt, motivated by his reaction to the other- 


26 Ibid., p. 78, 
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worldly ascetiscism of the monastery system of the Catholic Church. 
lt was, furthermore, moral justification and religious sanction of 
worldly activities from no less an authority than the Bible. In 
illuminating notes on the origin of the word « Beruf » Weber shows 
that the equivalent word in this particular usage had never been 
used except perhaps by the Hebrews, especially in « Jesus Sirach » 
which was not accessible to Luther in the original.? 

Thomas Aquinas held mundane labor to be something morally 
neutral. Mankind as a whole must work, but contemplation was 
nobler for the individual. Worldly activities were not considered 
by Catholics of this period as a religious duty nor were they con- 
sidered as service to God. In the Roman Empire Latin words 
pertaining to a prolession or work were solely of sectarian color. 
Luther had, no doubt, no conception whatsoever of the significance 
of his usage of the word « Beruf » in the sense of a worldly calling. 
lt remained vague and traditionalistic in Lutheranism. The effect 
was at first negative inasmuch as it removed the stigma attached 
to worldly activity by raising it above monastic asceticism and by 
exhorting man to accept the « status quo » and to obey secular 
authority. 

The real significance of the concept of a calling is to be found 
not in Lutheranism but in Calvinism. Here we shall find its impor- 
tance for the development of the spirit of capitalism. Calvinism 
and the religious movements growing out of it not only sanction 
worldly activity as being nobler than otherworldly asceticiam, but 
they accept it as a sacred and religious duty. The calling is not of 
concern to Calvin and his proponents as the basis of a theoretical 
ethical system. 


c 


They were not the founders of societies for ethical culture nor 

the proponents of humanitarian projects for social reform or cul- 

_ tural ideals. The salvation of the soul and that alone was the 
y centre of their life and work.28 


The social and economic consequences of this ethic motivated 


27 Ibid., notes pp. 204-217. 
28 Tbid., pp. 89-90, 
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| by religious fervor were unforeseen and were in their later devel- 
: opment in contradiction to the aim of the reformer's hungering 


for eternal salvation. 


THE RELIGIOUS FOUNDATIONS OF THE SPIRIT OF 


CAPITALISM. 


Having discovered to his own satisfaction the origin of the 
concept of a religiously-sanctioned worldly calling, Weber proceeds 


' to unravel the religious foundations which explain its acceptance 
. by the most important forms of Protestantism. Here again, he is 


not interested primarily in dogmas and ethical creeds, but rather 


© in « ... the influence of those psychological sanctions which, origi- 


nating in religious belief and the practice of religion, gave a direc- 
tion to practical conduct and held the individual to it. 29 Which 


> religious ideas and forces induced men to accept the worldly calling 
religiously and to adopt a practical rational manner of life ? 


Human conduct is again the point of interest and Weber's guide. 
Religious ideas are valuable as an index to the origin of conduct. 
Four types of ascetic Protestantism 


(1) Calvinism in the form which it assumed in the main era 
of its influence in Western Europe, especially in the seventeenth 
century ; (2) Pietism ; (3) Methodism ; (4) the sects growing 
out of the Baptist movement.30 


are treated separately in their relation to one another and 
Lutheraniam. Their positions are best understood if they are thought 
if in a gradation from Lutheranism to Calvinism depending upon ` 
the extent to which they accepted the worldly calling and, what is 
far more important, adopted practical rational conduct. Calvinism 


. represents the positive pole where rational conduct attained its 


highest form. Lutheranism, having -given~birth to the idea of the 
calling, recedes into an emotional, contemplative form of Worship, 
representing the negative pole for purposes of our classification. 


29 Ibid., pp. 89-90. 
30 Thid., p. 95. 
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« Ualvinism » 


OF all the Reformers Calvin worked hardest and influencec 
the most people. His doctrines and activities brought about the 
great upheavals in those countries most highly developed in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries — France, England, and 
Holland. He has justly been called the spiritual father of England 
and America, Weber approaches the doctrines and the practical 
outgrowths of Calvinism from a new point of view. His results are 
challenging and form one of the most important treatises of all his 
religious-sociological writings. We shall first present the religious 
foundations of Calvinism and then trace their influence on 
findividual and group conduct. 

f The characteristic doctrine of Calvinism, for which it has been 


y and still is known, is predestination. It is of interest and concern 
to Weber as a causal factor which has influenced historical pro- | 


i 


cesses. The task becomes one of historical imputation. The relative 
value or importance of the dogma in Calvinistic theology or its 
ultimate truth or justice do not concern us in this study. This 
dogma has, however, historical consequences of very diverse char- 
acter and great moment. For a conception of the doctrine Weber 
turns to the « Westminster Confession » of 1647. Here one reads 
that man, by reason of the fall, haa fallen into sin and is unable 
(of his own accord) to do anything to contribute to his salvation. 
He lost his free will in the fall. The fall is common to most Chris- 
tian doctrines, but in the idea of predestination man is denied all 
part in his own redemption. Man has not only fallen but was 


r 


Ci i to everlasting life or eternal damnation. The elect, 


which are but few in number, will be saved through the atoning 
Abload of Christ, by the grace of God. They may do nothing to 
strengthen or revoke this decree, nor did they have any part in the 
giving of the decree. By virtue of the same grace and to the glory 
of God the vast majority of mankind is condemned to everlasting 
death. The damned can do nothing to avert this judgment nor dare 
they question the justice of the Almighty. 
This doctrine contains and implies other religious teachings. 
Grace plays an all important rôle, though very different from its 


“H 
-e> 
róle in both Lutheranism and Catholicism, Here man is either 
saved or damned by the grace and mercy of God. Furthermore, ‚he 


can do nothing to gain or lose the state of being in grace( In 
Lutheranism grace is all important. It may, however, be revoked 
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in the $ in case of unworthiness or granted through repentance and a contrite 
- and f heart. Catholicism recognizes good works as a means of salvation. 
igland | Grace is granted individuals through the Church as expressed in 


sacraments and forgiveness of sin\ The doctrine of grace, at first 
so dogmatic and important to Luther, receded into the background. 
In Calvinism and the new movements emanating nee it, it kept 


its force and original meaning. 
Salvation, the question of supreme importance at the time of 
the Reformation, assumes a unique position in Calvinism. Saving 


actical 
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been | ¡the souls of men is not the work of the Church. God's decree has 
cern ¡| inadvertantly determined both salvation and damnation. Salvation 
pro- f itself is nothing to be sought either in the Church or in solitude. 

ative From conclusions drawn from the doctrines of predestination. 


grace, and salvation, one may depict the nature of the Calvinistic 
Ged. He is not the loving Father of the New Testament but 
rather the popular conception of Yahveh of the Old Testament. 


r its 
This 


shar- 


eber God is for Calvin a transcendental, objective power whose being 
eads man cannot comprehend. His secrets are far above the understand- 
able ing of man. He is a power which can be moved neither by the 


repentant sinner nor the pious saint. 

How did these doctrines influence the individual who accepted 
and believed in them ? The doctrine of predestination with ils 
logical implications isolated the individual as never before in the 


ion. 
ris- 


all 


vas 

ct, history of Christianity. No more could he receive salvation from 
ing or through the Church. He had no more need of priests, saints, 
to and ‘sacraments for the tranquillity of his soul. Lutheranism had 
he also eliminated the saving pawer of the Church without. however, 
ry going as far as Calvinism. There remained in the former an inner 
ng emotional piety. the blessings of contemplation. a more emotional 
re relationship between Creator and man. The Calvinist not only lost 


the psychological benefits and strength of the Church. which are 
usually found in the community spirit and spiritual cooperation, 
but he was placed in a singular relationship with a transcendental 
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God. He could not approach Him as a sinner seeking grace from 
a forgiving Father. 
Calvinism not only eliminated the Church and ita functions, 
j but also recognized all magical and mystical means of salvation 
as coming from the devil. Weber writes : 


That great historic Process in the development of religions, 
the elimination of magic from the world which haa begun with 
the old Hebrew prophets ... came here to its logical conclusion. il 


Since salvation and the glory of God were all important to 
the Poritan3? he quite naturally rejected all magical, emotional, 
and sensuous forces not only as a means of reaching life everlasting, 
but in life and culture themselves. 

A further reason for the feeling of isolation was the form of 
relations among individuals. Service to fellowman was non- 


emotional and rendered impersonally for the glory of God. The 


Puritans were taught to trust and confide in God and not in man 


Y even though he be a friend. This spirit is illustrated by a quotation 


from Baxter. 


It is an irrational act and not fit for a rational creature to love 


“anyone farther than reason will allow us ... It. very often taketh 
“ 


up men’s minds so as to hinder their love of God.33 


Weber cites examples from Pilgrim's Progress showing the 
‘intense interest in personal salvation, leading even to the neglect 
of the fate of wife and child. The social organization of Calvinism 
Weber explains as being created for the Glory of Gad who had 
created an harmonious world wherein mankin could dwell. It was 
the sacred duty of man to organize human relations in such a 
manner that they too might be harmonious and that the world 
might fulfil the purpose of its creation — the increased glory of 
God. « The Good of the many » was placed above service to indi- 


41 Ibid., p. 105. 

42 The designation « Puritan » is used by Weber in the sense 
of the popular speech of-the seventeenth century as including all the 
ascetically inclined, religious movements of England and Holland. 
See note 2, p. 217, The Protestant Ethic, 

33 Baxter, Christian Directory, IV. p. 253, quoted by Weber, 
lbid., p. 224, 
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viduals. No human relationships should become too strong, would 


> . e è x 
man serve God in « spirit and in truth ». The great value of ihe 


individual soul, generally attributed to the Gospel of Christ, seems 
here to have been neglected as far as the other individual is con- 
cerned. 

Such are some of the immediate effects of Calvinistic doctrine 
on the position and status of the individual. In this unalterable 
doctrine of predestination lies a grave question. How can the indi- 
_ vidual know whether he is foreordained to life eternal or condemned 
to ever-lasting death > He has no assurance from the Church. 
He is not able to judge by observing his fellowmen inasmuch as 
the wicked prosper as well as the just. There remains but one way 
out, the personal assurance of faith which the elect cherish and 
enjoy as a gift of the grace of God. Chapter X of u Effectual 
Calling, No. | of the Westminster Confession » reads as follows : 


All those whom God hath predestinated unto life, and those 
only, He is pleased in His appointed and accepted time effectually 
to call, by Hi 
in which they are by nature) ... taking away their heart of stone, 
and giving unto them an heart of fesh ; renewing their wills, and 
by His almighty power determining them to that which is good... 


The state of grace is a problem in every « religion of salvation ». 
As is typical of Weber's method, he constructs objective possi- 
bilities by means of which he understands the position of each 
church. He states : 


The religious believer can make himself sure of his state ol 
grace either in that he feels himself to be the vessel of the Hoty 
Spirit or the tool of the divine will. In the former case his religious. , 
life tends to mysticism and emotionalism, in the latter to ascetic 
action ; Luther stood close to the former type, Calvinism belonged 
definitely to the latter.35 


The conviction of being a divine tool to fulfil God's purposes 
was coupled quite naturally with abhorrence of the flesh. 
It was not sufficient to feel complacently that God had changed 


34 Quoted in The Protestant Ethic, p. 100. 
35 Ibid., pp. 113-114, 


« 


is word and spirit (out of that state of sin and death,-4, 
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one's heart of stone to one of flesh. lt seemed to suffice Calvin 
who harbored no question as to his own selection and salvation. 
He was indeed, according to bis own conviction and that of his 
followers, a veritable tool in the hands of God. His followers 
needed, however, a psychological sanction which would give them 
the same assurance that imbued the soul of their spiritual father. 
What were the possible sanctions, asks Weber. One possibility was 
to consider oneself as being chosen and to combat all doubts as 
temptations Írom the devil. This was highly recommended in ser- 
mons and precepis. A second means of obtaining assurance of 
‘election was intense activity in one’s calling in the world. Con- 
fession and contemplation, so important in the Catholic Church, 
were excluded for this purpose from Calvinism. In contrast with 
the Puritan, Pascal sought relief for the natural pessimism of the 
dogma of predestination, which he had received from the Jansen- 
ists, through contemplation. Such was also the case among the 
Jansenists who believed in the irresistible grace of God. 
/ The strongest, most positive sanction of election came to the 
al through a life of good works, a life of activity for the 
glory of God. Good works would not bring him eternal salvation, 
but they bestowed upon the doer of them the conviction of salvation, 
and removed the fear of damnation. So great was the Calvinistic 
emphasis on good works that Lutherans accused the Calvinists of 
reversion to the doctrine of salvation by works instead of grade. 
This psychological sanction struggled for by the devour Calvinist 
distinguishes his conduct decidedly from that of both the Lutheran 
and the Catholic. The goal of Lutheran faith, as it developed in 
the seventeenth century, was the « unio mystica » with deity which 
_was hardly conducive to vigorous devotion to worldly activity. 
Catholiciam encouraged good works. It was not necessary for the 
Catholic, however, to lead a life of good works which struggled 
every moment with the visualization of either salvation or damna- 
tion, as was true of the Calvinist: 


There was no place (in Calvinism) for the very human 
Catholic cycle of ‘sin, repentance, atonement, release, followed by 
renewed sin.36 


36 Ibid., p. 117. 
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For the Calvinist there was no recourse to a priest who held 
the keys of grace and forgiveness. Only the consistent, rational, 
stringent habit of righteous living could preserve the peace of mind 
of the followers of Calvin. The Calvinists demanded of themselves 
not only a righteous life, but the overcoming of the state of nature 
which was synonymous with the overcoming of the fesh. These 
related aims produced the practical rational life. Such a practical 
rational life, with no justified relapses into excesses or dissipations 
of any kind, gave the greatest impetus to ascetic living. Ascetic 


living was naturally encouraged by the cool self-control gained 


by conquering the flesh through rational living. 

The rational ascetic life was not introduced into Christianity 
by Calvin. Even in Antiquity there were some forms of rational 
living among Christians although much of the ascetic living was 
of irrational character. lt was in the monasteries of the Middle 
Ages that the rational ascetic living was so highly developed. In 
the rules of St. Benedict, among the monks of Cluny, the Cister- 
cians, and especially the Jesuits, the irrationalities of ascetic living 
were largely overcome. The aim of ascetic monasticism was 
constant self-control, subjecting one's own desires and interests to 


| an objective, purposeful will. The.ethical consequences of conduct 


were given consideration, The spiritual life of the monks was 
ordered, reckonable, hence highly rationalized. The ringing of 
church bells, so much a part of the apirit of both Catholic and Pro- 
testant churches, was done originally for the monks who were 
thus directed im their daily schedule. Order in temporal affairs 
remained singular to the monasteries because of their being shut 
off from the world. The fundamental precepts of ascetic rational 
living were perhaps just as strong among the forenamed monastic 
orders as in Calvinism and were in character essentially the same. 
Wherein lies, then, the difference between the asceticism el / 
the Catholic monk and the Puritan ? Although the former was not‘ 
entirely restricted to the monastery, it remained essentially an 
i otherworldly » ascetiscism in purpose. Futhermore, such institu- 
tions as absolution and, in their drastic form, the indulgences, 
weakened every attempt to penetrate the life of the Catholic layman 
with ascetic idealism and living. The morality of monastery life 
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remained sublimer and loftier than the daily lite of the layman. 
Luther's rebellion against monastic asceticism was born of expe: 
rience and not of the hard logic of Calvin. Calvin accepted Luther's 
repudiation of ascetic monasticism and substituted for it ascetic 
living in the world which was the only ascetic life possible in the 
light of the Calvinistic ethic founded on the religious belief in 
predestination and its psychological effects. No more could ardent 
soula escape the immoral world by fleeing to the monastery. They 
were compelled henceforth to satisfy their religious aspirations in 
mundane activities. Weber affirms the thought of Sebastian 
Francke « ... when he saw the significance of the Reformation in 


the fact that now every Christian had to be a monk all his life. »37 


Weber writes : 


Calvinism, ... adds something positive to this (ascetic living) ,% 
the idea of the necessity of proving one's faith in worldly activity... 
it substituted for the spiritual aristocracy of monks outside of and 
above the world the spiritual aristocracy of the predestined saints 


of God within the world.39 


As the monastic life of the monks was considered morally 
igher than that of the layman, so did the « chosen » Calvinists 
eel themselves elevated and separated by unsurpassable gulfs from 
the « damned ». This fact explains the increased strictness of life 

and intolerance for the sinner and weakling manifested by the 
Puritan. 

Puritan asceticism received its justification, although not its 
beginning, from the Old Testament which the Puritans accepted 
on the same plane as the New Testament. The ascetic life of the 
Puritans, no doubt, influenced their choice of Proverbs and Psalms 
as their favorite books of the Bible. The Old Testament contains 
inspiration and stimulus for the rational ascetic life. The Jews 
were not so concerned about immortality as they were occupied in 
obtaining tangible blessings from Yahveh. The exhortations and 
warnings of the Prophets were based on immediate and evident 


37 Ibid., p. 121. 
38 Our insertion. 
39 Weber, op. cit., p. 121. 
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rewards or punishments for acts commitled.4@ As the Hebrew 
prophets previously reckoned with the Israelites so did the Puritans 
learn to reckon with God. They calculated in terms of good works, 
even going so far as to keep written accounts of theix good deeds 
— a sort of bookkeeping with God. Fundamentally, it was the 
doctrine of predestination which gave to Calvinism an ethic and 
psychological sanction which produced a whole life of ordered, 
ascetic living. Theoretically and logically, one would expect such 


fa dogma as predestination to lead to fatalism. As a matter of fact, 


it led, as it was accepted by Puritanism, to vitalism in daily life. 


« Pietism » 


The movement of Pietism within the Luteran Church is inter- 
esting, from Weber's point of departure, as an intermediary group 
between the Calvinists and Lutherans. Its chief proponents, Spener, 
Francke, and Zinzendorf, attempted to combine much of Calvin- 
ism and Lutheranism. As a result, their work and teachings lack 
the unity and consistency of Calvinism. 

Spener's chief aim was « to make the invisible-Church of the 


i elect visible on earth. »11 This was to be accomplished by a method- 


ical, consistent manner of living which wauld increase one's state 
of grace. This development aimed at perfection. Those who had 
reached this degree of perfection would receive the signs of grace 
from God if they would « wait patiently and deliberate methodi- 
cally. »42 Perfection, together with the doctrine of predestination 
taken over from Calvinism, turned Spener and later his followers 
to rational aacetic living. Pietism became the force which intro- 
duced the ascetic manner of living into the non-Calvinistic con- 
fessions. 

`~ Pietism became checked in its development-of the rational 
ascetic life by various emotional elements adopted by the different 
leaders, which led to a deadening of the Calvinistic spirit of activ- 


40 Compare Powers Smith, Zhe Moral Life of the Hebrews. 

41 Weber, The Protestant Ethie and the Spirit of Capitalism, 
p. 130, 

42 Thid., p. 135, 
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ity in a worldly calling, and even to fatalism which is the ulúmate] 
result of predestination unless counteracted by other forces. The 
Pietists struggled through ascetic living to obtain communion with 
God in this life. This strengthened the emotional element of 
Pietism and signified an approach to Lutheranism. Weber writes : 


. the orientation of religious needs to present emotional 
catisfaction could not develop so powerful a motive to rationalize 
worldly activity, as the need of the Calvinistic elect for proof with & 
their exclusive preoccupation with the beyond.13 i 





From Lutheranism the Pietists accepted repentance and con- 
fession as a means of increasing one’s state of grace. Thus, emo- 
tional tendencies, combined with the Lutheran chance of forgive- 
ness, retarded the development of that spirit essential ta 
capitalism. This emotional tendency of German Pietism left its 
mark on the economic character of the German people and 
retarded their capitalistic development. 


u Methodism » 


Motives similar to those active in the founding of Pietism in 
Germany may be recognized in John Wesley's movement called 
Methodism. Wesley was a Reformer within the Anglican Church 
who cherished the sole aim of spreading « scriptural holiness over 
the land. » What influence did this movement have on the devel- 
opment of practical rational conduct ? That is our only interest 
in this study. 

Methodism, as does Pietism, unites an emotional element with 
a strong tendency to methodical ascetic living. The emotional 
character of these two religions assumes, however, a different 
form. Emotional satisfaction in this life was the goal of Pietistic 
teachings. For Methodism it was only a necessary step in the climb 
toward perfection. The conversion, the occasion when the 
emotional element was strongest, was striven for methodically. 
came at a definite time and place, and did not mean the end of 


46 Ibid., p. 138. 
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| the struggle for the « holy life ». lt was necessary ás a sign of 
: grace ‚and election. 


Coming into existence at a time when the doctrine of predes- 


‘tination was losing ground, Methodism gave the Puritan manner 
of life a new force by thus substituting perfection for predestination. 
} Perfection was to be attained through good works which meant 


rational methodical living as the name Methodism implies. Good 


: works were not only the means of reaching perfection, but they 


were also continuous proof of conversion, just as mney were the 
signs of election to the Calvinist. Weber states, that Methodism 


added nothing new to the idea of calling. Methodism is of interest 


as a perpetuator of ascetic living for slightly different religious 
reasons than is Calvinism. 


E « The Baptist Sects » 


Methodism and Pietism represent secondary religious move- 
ments both in historical significance and in content of ideas. The 
Baptists sects are a new and independent source of ascetic living 
founded on different principles from Calvinism. Weber includes 
the Baptists, Mennonites, and particularly the Quakers in the 
Baptist movement. 

What are the religious teachings of these sects which encour- 
aged ascetic living and rational conduct ? Weber uses the term 
u sect » to designate a religious group whose membership is 
restricted to those who have been duly accepted into the fold after 
having repented and proved their worth. Thus membership is 
limited to adults who have established their faith and honorableness 
and understand what they are doing. A charch, on the contrary, 
accepts all people as members, generally in infancy, regardless 
of their faith or worth. In this principle of being worthy, whether 
by grace or personal effort, lies the thought of election. Members 
of a sect consider themselves as being « active » Christians and as 
maintaining a higher morality than the « passive » Christians 
outside the fold. They have been « born again ». 

The spirit of a rebirth, modeled after the apirit of the first 
Christians, was linked with an important principle of the primitive 
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Church, i. e. the avoidance of the world. Since the Baptists, evel 
as the Calvinists, had no opportunity to escape from the world a 
did the zealous Catholic saints, they were compelled to avoid thi 
world within the world. Thus « they absolutely repudiated al, 
idolatry of the flesh, as a detraction from the reverence due to God 
alone. »44 The repudiation of the flesh, together with the striving 
for faith and worth, gave great impetus to ascetic living. 

These Baptist sects, particularly the Quakers, rejected every 
authority except God, which meant both religious and political 
authority on earth. Their disdain for political authority prevented 
their participation in such activity and directed their entire efforts 
into the fulfilling of a worldly calling. Their rejection of political 
authority naturally led to a dislike of any sort of aristocratic life. 
They had no need of Church, priests, confessions or sacraments 
retaining only baptism and communion as necessary, prescribed 
acts. The elimination of every form of magic and of the belief of 
salvation through the Church reached here its highest expression 
« ... and thus accomplished the religious rationalization of the 
world in its most extreme form.»4 

- The more important Baptist sects rejected predestination which 
was the psychological foundation of the Calvinistic ethic. For this 
doctrine was substituted, according to Weber, the idea of continued 


revelation. The Bible was not the only authority of these ibelievers. | 


They believed that « the still small voice. » of the Holy Spirit would 
directly inspire and guide each individual who had joined the fold, 
by virtue of his faith and worth. This explains their rejection of 
the saving power of the Church and authority of every kind. The 
idea of continued individual revelation provided the necessary 
psychological sanction for the rational methodical ascetic life, for 
such a life was essential in order to receive the « spirit », that is, 
individual revelation. This striving for individual revelation and 
guidance served the same purpose in this movement as the proof 
_of election in the Calvinistic idea of predestination. In both cases 
a conscientious, consistent, rational life was essential to the highly- 
desired religious experience of the individual. 


44 lbid., p. 146. 
46 Ibid., p. 147. 
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Common to all religious movements discussed in this section 
is one important idea, based on different reasons in the several 
cases, which explains the development of worldly asceticism. This 
idea is « the conception of the state of religious grace, ... as a 
status which marks off its possessor from the degradation of the 
flesh, from the world. »i% In order to maintain the assurance of 
one’s own state of grace or election, a certain type of conduct, differ- 
ent from that of the « damned » or passive Christian, was neces- 
sary. This led to the important development of a methodically 
planned conduct, a manner of life distinctly different from the 
traditional, in many respects irrational life of the world, influenced 
as it was by mysticism and the forgiving power of the Church. 
| The second significant development of Protestant ascetic living 
was that it was forced to be practised within the world in contrast 
with the ascetic life of the monasteries. Weber concludes : 
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Christian asceticism, at first Heeing from the world into soli- 
tude, had already ruled the world which it had renounced from 
the monastery and through the Church. But it had, on the whole, 
left the naturally spontaneous character of daily life in the world 
+ untouched. Now it strode into the market-place of life, slammed 


A | the door of the monastery behind it, and undertook to penetrate 
18 F just that daily routine of life with its methodicalness, to fashion 

ued | it into a life in the world, but neither of nor for this world.47 

ers. 

uld | Weber's final problem in his essay on « The Protestant Ethic 

ld, | and the Spirit of Capitalism » is to trace the consequences of the 
of Puritan idea of calling and ascetic manner of living in the world. 

‘he 

ary 

for THE PROTESTANT ETHIC IN ACTION. 

is, 

nd The introductory part of this essay contains a provisional defi- 

of nition of Weber's description of the spirit of capitalism illustrated 


by maxims of Franklin. The ensuing pages explain the growth of 
ascetic Protestantism in the light of its religious background, con- 


46 Ibid., p. 153. ‘ 
47 Ibid., p. 164. 
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cluding that the elements of the historical concept, the spirit of 
modern capitalism, are essentially the same as the content of the 
ethic of ascetic Protestantism. In any case Weber's argument 
points out an intimate relation between these two concepts. What 
part did ascetic Protestantism play in the development of the 
spirit of capitalism ? How may such a highly complex relationship 
be clarified ? 

Human conduct, which Weber will explain, is a difficult thing} 
to interpret in the present, to say nothing of past ages where 
records and data are limited. Since life beyond the grave meant 
everything to the Puritan, Weber feels justified in turning his f 
attention to the sermons and precepts of the famous preachers 
who must have had by far the greatest influence upon the lives of 
the Puritans. He considers Protestant asceticism as a.whole, 
choosing the following representative works as sources of infor- 
mation : Richard Baxter's, « Christian Directory », for Puritan 
ethics ; Spener’s, « Theologische Bedenken », for German Pietism; 
Barclay's, « Apology for the Quakers », for the Quakers. The 
greatest emphasis he places on the very practical, rational, and 
influential Baxter. Weber assumes, and gives illustrations to 
strengthen this assumption, that Baxter's business ethic was carried 
over into the economic every-day life of the Puritans. 

The ascetic manner of life of the Puritans struggled contin- 
uously against the « spontaneous enjoyment of life. » Any type 
of leisure or enjoyment for its own sake was condemned from the 
pulpit, Only that form of culture and recreation which increased 
one's efficiency in the calling was encouraged. The Puritans were 
not hostile to learning and culture as such, but only to those forms 
which smacked of relaxation or contemplation. This fact explains 
their utter distaste for scholasticism and speculative philosophy 
and their great interest in the natural sciences, since in them they 
perceived the opportunity of understanding God's harmonious 
world for the purpose of increasing His glory. 

The hostile spirit manifested against the « spontaneous enjoy- 
ment of life » reacted favorably to encourage the methodical, 
rational, energetic conduct essential to the spirit of modern capi- 
taliam, because all possible factors which might encourage relaxa- 
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tion of any kind were condemned. Art and the theatre were 
looked upon disdainfully. Sexual relations within the bonds of 
marriage were to be restricted to the procreation of children, and 
only then in order to obey God's command « to multiply and 
replenish the earth. » In some sects virginity of the married woman 
was the ideal. Weber points out that such sexual relations are 
different only in degree from monastic celibacy. Wealth was con- 
demned not as being an evil in itself, but as a source of | 
to idleness or leisure and to excessive living of every description. 
The possession of wealth, and not the earning of money, was 
forbidden in the Puritan ethit. Under the burden ol riches, the 
methodical ascetic conduct of man in his devotion to a calling was 
very likely to crumble. Leisure, recreation, joyous and sensuous 
living were all repudiated as impeding man’s devotion to a calling 
and, therefore, his working for the glory of God. The feeling ot 
faith and the assurance of grace are not compatible with non- 
ascetic living. The inhibitive influence of preacher and social ethics 
kept the Puritan within his calling. 

Positively speaking, wealth was approved as a sign of grace 
and an assurance of election and blessing. The wealthy were not 
permitted to retire and enjoy their riches, thus their riches increased. 
Profits and assets were invested chiefly in industry and com- 
merce in contrast with similar investments in Germany where the 
weli-do-do « bourgeois » tended to buy land and to join the landed 
aristocracy. The tabu on non-productive leisure and the disregard 
for any type of aristocracy prohibited the growth of the feudal 
system among the Puritans. 

The activities of the « bourgeois » classes were sanctioned by 


1 


religious authority. Those engaged in business and commerce _ 


were also working in a calling for the glory of God. The stain 
placed upon the usurer throughout the Middle Ages was erased. 
Those who had been in the high places, the aristocracy and clergy, 
were abased by the Puritan ethic. The middle-class progressive 
home owner came to occupy the ideal social position. The stamp 
of approval upon the callings of the « bourgeois » middle-class 
paved the way for extensive organization of free labor. Each 
humble calling, from that of factory work to labor in a free trade, 


, 





u 


was given teligious sanction. It was the sanction necessary to 


induce men to contract their labor. In its beginnings capitalism | 


needed such sanctions. The laborer was not working so much for 
his master as he was fulfilling a calling for the glory of God. 

The Puritan conviction that man was unable te discern the 
justice and ways of God strengthened the devotion of men to 
laborious callings. The inequity in the distribution of goods in this 
life was foreseen by the Creator's exalted purposes and must remain 
a secret to man, Moreover, the idea of calling was an ethical justi- 
fication for the division and specialization of labor. A further 
impetus of the Puritan ethic to the development of free labor was 
the idea that compulsion was necessary for the masses. Calvin 


himself, though not so severe in his attitude toward the employment _ 


of wealth as were the Puritans, considered low wages and hard 
labor as essential conditions for the growth and maintenance of 
obedience and faith. Begging was a curse and not to be tolerated 
in Puritan society. Such sanctions of labor and conditions of labor 
with their counterpart, condemnation cf idleness, must have 
reacted favorably in creating free labor. 

The very foundation of capitalism, calculation in terms of 
market chances and rentability, was preached as a religious duty. 


lf God show you a way in which you may lawfully get more 
than in another way {without wrong to your soul or any other) 
(note that one's own soul is placed first), if you refuse this, and 
choose the less gainful way, you cross one of the ends of your 
calling, and you refuse to be God's steward, and to accept His 
gifts and use them for Him when He requireth it : you may labour 
to be rich for God, though not for the flesh and sin.48 


The capitalist is not the owner of his own goods so much as 
he is God's steward. His expenditures would naturally be influ- 
enced by this added responsibility toward God. On the acquisition 
side the Puritan was free from all inhibitions of traditionalistic 
ethics. The acquisition of goods and labor ina calling was legalized 
and sanctified and taught as a duty toward the Creator. 

The capitalistic spirit was accentuated by the exhortation to 


48 Baxter, ap. cit.. 1 chapit. 10, 1, 9 (par, 20. 
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| gain wealth and at the same time lo restrict expenditures to a 
-minimum. If it were a sin to spend money for joyous living or 
-comforts which might corrupt the ascetic life, how was one to 
; dispose of one's earnings ? The only ethical outlet was reinvest- 
; ment in business and industry. Even the lending of money was 
determined by the type of investment quite as much as by the 
- security. Thus in sharp contrast to the Rajah of India and the 


feudal lords of Germany, the wealth of the Puritans, produced 


. through hard labor and frugality, found its way back into industry 
as rapidly as possible. lt was the Puritan ethic of ascetic living 
which trained men to invest profits in capitalistic enterprises. This 


important dilemma of the Puritan ethic was recognized and 
| expressed just as clearly by John Wesley as by Weber himself. 


l fear, wherever riches have increased, the essence of religion 
has decreased in the same proportion. Therefore | do not see how 


' jt is possible, in the nature of things, for any revival of true reli- 


gion to continue long. For religion must necessarily produce both 
industry and frugality, and these cannot but produce riches. But 
` as riches increase, so will pride, anger, and love of the world in 
all its branches. How then is it possible that Methodism, that is, 
a religion of the heart, though it flourishes now as a green bay 
tree, should continue in this state ? For the Methodists in every 
place grow diligent and frugal ; consequently they increase in 
goods. Hence they proportionately increase in pride, in anger, in 
the desire of the flesh, the desire of the eyes, and the pride of life. 
So, although the form of religion remains, the spirit is swiftly 
vanishing away. Is there no way to prevent this — this continual 
decay of pure religion ? We ought not to prevent people from 
being diligent and frugal ; we must exhort all Chirstians to gain 
all they can, and to save all they can ; that is, in effect, to grow 
rich. #9 


Asceticism tended toward uniformity of life and laid the 
foundation for standardization of production which has been ol 
increasing significance in the evolution of modern capitalism. 

In Lutheranism man was taught to accept the position and 
calling which God had given him. The Puritan, on the contrary, 
was commanded to labor in a calling which meant in any purpose- 


49 Quoted by Weber, op. cit., p. 175. 
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ful calling. Thus he was allowed to change, specialize, and 
undertake new activities. This spirit was also essential to the 
beginnings of capitalism. 

Ascetic, worldly rationalism, born of religious ideas and 
expounded by the Protestant ethic, was one of the most important 
factors in the development of the spirit of modern capitalism. That 
alone is Weber's thesis. To compare its relative importance with 
other factors, or the influence of economic and social factors on 
ascetic rationalism, lies beyond the scope of his study. Until such 
studies of the other plastic elements of our civilization and culture 
have been made, with which Weber's conclusions can be com- 
pared, no final judgments can be rendered. Weber concludes in 
this spirit : 


But it is, of course, not my aim to substitute for a one-sided, 
materialistic an equally one-sided spiritualistic causal interpreta- 
tion of culture and history. Each is equally possible, but each, if 
it does not serve as the preparation but as the conclusion of an 
investigation, accomplishes equally little in the interest of histor- 
ical truth.30 


50 Ibid., p, 183. 





CHAPTER VI 


THE BUSINESS ETHIC 
OF THE WORLD RELIGIONS 
AND THE SPIRIT OF CAPITALISM 


Ten years after the publication of « The Protestant Ethic and 
the Spirit of Capitalism » Weber presented the sacial sciences with 
an ambitious series of essays on the « Business Ethic of the World 
Religions ». This series was cut short by his untimely death in 
1920. As it stands it includes a study of Confucianism and Taoism, 
Buddhism and Hinduism, ancient Judaism, and a short appendage 
on the Pharisees. lt was his intention to supplement the study of 
ancient Judaism with an analysis of the Psalms and the Book of 
Job. Treatises on Talmudic Judaism, the Islam, and early Chris- 
tianity had been outlined and would have completed this extensive 
piece of research had he been able to continue his work. 

Weber makes no attempt in this study to present, in any sense 
of the word, a complete picture of the world religions. Nor does 
he give us a full systematic analysis of the business ethic of these 
religions. His analysis is sysiernatic inasmuch as he proceeds with 
a definite aim in view. He thus selects those elements of the histor- 
ical reality of the various ethics of the religions under consider- 
ation which he is able to bring into a context for comparative and 
contrasting purposes. That which is irrelevant is neglected. His 
aim is to ascertain the practical ethic of the respective religions 
for comparative purposes. He offers the results of his study of 
the Protestant ethic and the spirit of capitalism as a necessary 
presupposition for understanding these later essays. The Occident 
has produced practical rational conduct in every-day life, a product 
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of ascetic Protestantism. That manner of life gave birth to the 
spirit of modern capitalism. The result was our modern capitalistic 
order. The great civilizations of the Orient produced no such order, 
Why not ? That is the specific question of the remaining essays. 
The answer is to be sought by comparing and contrasting the busi- 
ness ethic of the world religions with that of ascetic Protestantiem 
in its classic Puritan form. The business ethic of the world reli- 
gions will be discussed in its relation to that particular form of 
« economic rationalism » practised by the Puritans. The emphasis 
will be placed quite naturally on the differences. 

The underlying problem remains that of materialism as an 
adequate historical method. Weber states : 


Interests (both material and ideal) and not ideas directly 
determine the conduct of man. However, the views of life born 
of ideas and serving as switchmen have very often determined the 
tracks which conduct took, impelled by the dynamics .of interests.! 


It becomes Weber’s task to discover the views of life and to 
understand the religious ideas which created them. To comprehend 
them he does not look to 


the ethical theory of theological compendia which serve 
only as a means of knowledge (which may be, however, under 
certain conditions of great importance), but to the practical 
impulses of conduct, founded on the psychological and pragmatical 
context of the different religions.” 


Human conduct is the point of departure. Weber is chiefly inter- 
ested in the conduct of those groups of individuals who have had 
the most influence on the practical ethic and manner of life of 
their respective religious groups. 

In this section we make no pretension of presenting Weber's 
argument completely, but restrict ourselves to defining his terms 
and illustrating his method by outstanding parts of the text. 
Although Weber never developed a finished method, he had turned 
sociologist at this stage of his writing. He handles his subject 
matter both as a historian and as a sociologist. 


1 Weber., Ges. Aufsetze zur Reliygionssoziologie, Vol. 1, 
262 


2 Ibid., p. 288, 
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Weber considers religions as historical individuals. They may 
best be understood in their full development as a type of authori- 
tative group (« Herrschaftsverband »). They represent authori- 
tative associations which enjoy a monopoly of authority supported 
by the ability to give or withhold salvation (« Heilsgiiter »). All 
religious and political groups are based in the last analysis on 
authority or power. They may best be understood by ascertaining 
the legitimate foundation of this power, or the means by which 
this authority is maintained. Weber postulates certain types of 
authority. They are ideal types and never occur in pure form in 
reality. However, all associations in which man rules over man 
may be understood by comparing them with these ideal types. All 
are approaches to, deviations from, or combinations of these types. 

The first and oldest form Weber designates as « charismatic ». 
a term which he coins for this purpose. Under « charisma » he 
understands the magical or supernatural (« ausseralftzgliche »)' 
quality of a person. « Charismatic » authority is the external or 
internal rule of man over man made possible by the faith of the 
ruled in this supernatural power of the ruler. This authority is 
neither traditionalistic nor rational, but is based on the ability of 
the ruling persons to perpetuate the belief of their subjects in the 
magical or supernatural character of their activities. The most 
typical examples of « charismatic » bearers of authority are the 
magician and the prophet who maintain their positions as long as 
their magic and revelations verify themselves in the eyes of their 
subjects. 

The second type. which very often although not always is an 
outgrowth of charisma, is traditionalism. In contrast with the 
former, traditionalism is based on pious devotion to and confidence 
in that which is of every-day occurence as an unbridgeable norm 
for conduct. This traditionalistic rule of man over man 1s based 
on the faith in that which has always been. Its typical representa- 
tives are patriarchs, elders of the clan, feudal lords, and similar 
groups. The allegiance to traditionalism is based on the personal 
relations between the ruler and the ruled. leaving play for the 


3 No English equivalent is to be found for this excellent Ger- 
man expression which signilies the supernatural, magical, unusual 
character of a person or object, The German antonym is allteglich. 
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grace and arbitrariness of the ruler. This stamps its character as 
being essentially irrational. 

Generally speaking, the purer forms of traditionalism, such 
as patriarchy, evolved into patrimonial types. The question of suc- 
cession in « charismatic » organizations led to the creation of 
rules to determine succession. The magical power of « charisma » 
and the every-day, commonplace power of traditionalism gave way 
to a secularisation. Disciples and apostles became priests and 
officials. The new organization was supported, not by gifts, loot, 
charities, nor the communistic living of the « charismatic » groups, 
but by taxes, rents, dues, and wages.i This evolution led to 
Weber's third ideal type, the legal type, which is based on imper- 
sonal rules and norms. lts typical representative is the bureau- 
cratic rule made possible by the victory of the formal juridic 
rationalism of the Occident, All three types and every thinkable 
combination of them are to be found in the modern Occident. The 
rationalized, methodical living of the Puritan typifies for Weber 
the purest form of ‘rational living to be found among religions. It 
was the great movements of Protestant asceticism which eliminaten 
magic from the world and removed the path of salvation from the 
contemplative Aight from the world to an ascetic remodeling of the 
world. Again it was the knowledge and application of the meana 
to attain self-postulated and irrational purposes which gave ascetic 
Protestantism its rational character which stands out in sharp relief 
from the ethic of the « charismatic » and traditionalistic world 
religions.® 

What is the source of this rule of man over man, whether it 
be political or religious ? Weber recognizes the influence of politi- 
cal, social, and economic forces which have moulded and formed 
ethical and religious ideas. At the same time it is the cthic, the 
disposition to certain types of conduct, which has directed the 
formation of groups and institutions. The origin of this ethic and 
conduct is to be found chiefly in religious sources. Religious ideas 
are the source of certain dispositions and attitudes which make 
possible religious and social organization based on authority. 


4 See Ibid., p. 270. tra 
5 The Hebrew prophets were the forerunners of (he Puritans in 
eliminating magic {rom the world. Their rôle will be discussed later, 
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Religious ideas develop from religious needo. Weber discusses 
some of them sketchily as an empirical psychologist. We shall 
present some of them here to clarify his thesis. One of the eternal 
needs of man has been and is an explanation of suffering. These 


explanations have undergone an interesting, continual change. 
‘Originally, suffering was considered generally as something to be 
' hated and was looked upon disdainfully. The chronic sufferer was 


detested, if not cast out. He was possessed with demons. His 


E presence was a source of anger and displeasure to the gods. Such 
lan attitude toward suffering satished psychologically another reli- 
gious need — an explanation of a state of happiness and well being. 


This right to possess and enjoy happiness was a blessing from the 


| gods and met with their approval. 


In a later development the phenomenon of suffering received 
a certain halo as an explanation and source of magical 


| (« ausseralltaegliche ») powers necessary to « charisma ». Suffering 


became a typical condition included in thought and life by the 
« charismatic » leaders who capitalized upon it to perpetuate their 


; power. Individual salvation from suffering became a need of all 
‚ individuals. Confession of sins, and other rituals of diverse 


character grew up around this phenomenon. A further develop- 
ment is represented in the savior-religiousness which contains 
elements of a rational view of life. 

From this universal need of salvation from suffering originated 
the various forms of a theodicy of suffering. The increasing rational- 
ization of the world made theodicy more difficult. Not only 
suffering but the maldistribution of material and immaterial goods 
alao needed a religious justification. This rational need for an 
explanation of suffering, of maladjustments of all kinds, and death, 
gave most religious movements such as Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, 
Judaism, and even Christianity to a great extent, their specific 
character. There are only three possible, rational justifications of 
suffering, according to Weber. These are represented in (1} the 
Indian, Karma teachings ; (2) the Zoroastrian dualism ; (3) the 
predestination decree of the « Deus absconditus n.6 


6 See Weber, op, cit., Vol I, p, 247. 
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Release from and justification of suffering are supplemented 
in religion by the positive desire for the goods of salvation. These 
are essentially of a worldly character : long life, health, and. 
wealth. Even in those cases where they are considered as being | 
otherworldly, the immediate character of the desired state of sal- 
vation is retained. In each case, psychologically speaking, a person 
in search of salvation is striving for a feeling of self-worth which 
satiafies his present religious needs. That is just as true of the 
Lutheran search for « unio mystica » as of the Puritan struggle to 
maintain the « certitudo salutis ». The goods of salvation sought 
by different classes in society are very different in character. The 
intellectual classes incline toward a contemplative resigning spirit, 
an escape from the meaningless world. The intellectual, being 
unable to give a meaning to the individual irrational phenomena 
in the world, requires a rational conception of the cosmos as a 
whole. In his contemplative search for this harmonious, meaningful 
element, he escapes from the world to become the vessel of an 
impersonal, often vaguely conceived God or gods. Other groups, 
such as the knights and tradesmen or a hierarchy of officials, 
tended to dampen the individual contemplative search for salvation 
common to the Indian religions. The Church rationalized, placing 
itself between the individual and salvation. 

in connection with the different goods of salvation Weber 
mentions two forms of prophethood which aimed to rationalize the 
problem of religious needs. The one he terms exemplary, the 
other, emissary prophethood. The exemplary prophethood is typihed 
in the great Indian religions. There it is intellectual and contem- 
plative, holding the individual to be a vessel of God ; emissary 
prophethood is that type indigenous among the practical « bour- 
geois » classes. Here man was not the vessel but the tool of the 
spirit of God. The conception of man as being a tool of God was 
intimately related to the idea of a universal, personal, all-powerful, 
creative God. We shall have occasion to refer to the relations 
between religious ideas and social stratification as we proceed 
with the discussion of the « Business Ethic of the World Religions ». 

Important for the understanding of Weber's essay is his dis- 
tinction between profane and sacred things. Profane is that which 
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is of every-day occurence ; sacred are those unusual (« ausscrall- 


supernatural attributes. 


CONFUCIANISM AND THE SPIRIT OF CAPITALISM. 


Weber devotes considerable space in his essay on Confucian- 
ism and Taoism in laying the sociological foundations of Chinese 
culture which have bearing on the particular thesis he presents. 
We are compelled to mention but briefly some of his characteristic 
connotations pertaining to the retarding or furthering of the spirit 
of capitalism. What economic and social conditions, generally 
considered as « necessary » stipulations for the development of 
modern capitalism, existed in China ? The Chinese are able trades 
and business men. Their business inclinations are just as strong 
and their industry just as zealous as that of other races. In fact, 
they have maintained themselves individually very well in compe- 
tition with other peoples. This fact can be attested to by anyone 
who has spent time in the Hawaiian Islands or among the Chinese 
in the United States. From the very earliest times China has known 
and used metals as money. Before the seventh century B. C. 
stamped silver bars were used as a medium of exchange. Specie 
was introduced soon after its origin in Lydia. Throughout Antiq- 
uity and the Middle Ages China had, generally speaking, an 
abundance of gold, silver, and copper coins. From 1516 A. D. on, 
an exceedingly large influx of precious metals from the New World 
was received by China in exchange for her specialties. In spite of 
this fact, capitalism was given no appreciable impetus. The 
increase of precious metals led to the further development of a 
financial system and an economy in terms of money but no further. 
There is no Chinese word for usury. The Chinese enjoyed a freedom 
in this respect unknown to the same period in the Occident. 
According to Chinese figures, which are open to serious doubl, 
the population increased from sixty million in 1650 to from three 
to four hundred million in 1900. The Chinese enjoyed freedom of 
trade and a religious toleration unheard of in the Occident. There 
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was, in addition, an absence of slavery in China. All these factors 
are said to be favorable to the phenomenon of Western capitalism 
and yet they led to no capitalistic innovations in China. Why not ? | 
This fact may be answered by citing other economic and social | 
conditions which counteracted favorable stipulations or ot least: 
retarded their development. Weber is not ignorant. of these cir- 
cumstances. China had only one seaport, her commerce being 
largely domestic. Furthermore, her waterways, on which trade 
depended so much, were not regulated. She had no colonies nor 
over-sea connections, thus developing no pirate capitalism. These 
and other economic factors alone would not have impeded capi- 
talistic development. The solution is to be found in social strati- | 
fication and political structure. These have their roots not only 
in economic and geographical factors, but also in the ethical dispo- 
sition and religious ideas of the Chinese. It was lack of an economic 
rationalism which deterred the development of a modern, Occi- 
dental capitalism in China. She had no great methodical concep- 
tion of rational business ; no industrial enterprises similar to those 
of Europe ; no accumulation of capital ; no commercial organiza- 
tion of the means of communication ; no rational monetary system. 
Her considerable supply of money was neither centralized nor 
standardized and was, therefore, unsuitable for exact calculations. 
China had but the beginnings of legal institutions and these only 
in corporation law, commercial law, and limited legal rules pertain- 
ing to bills of exchange and securities. Truly technical, usable 
accounting and bookkeeping systems were unknown. Moreover, ` 
rational war, giving the possible and usual opportunity for war 
loans and the rationalization of competition among dealers in 
furnishing supplies, is not to be found in China's chronicle. No 
capitalism, in the modern Occidental meaning of the term, origi- 
nated because of the absence of economic and practical rationalism, 
Weber believes. The reason that this was not developed 1s to be 
found in the last analysis in the business ethic and religious ideas 
of the Chinese. 
- On the whole, the central political authority in China has 
always been incompetent, As a result, a lax irrational adminis- 
tration and an inadequate dispensation of justice have impeded the 
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| development of capitalism. China has known what one might call 
| commercial capitalism and the accumulation of wealth on the part 


of officials and tradesmen ; however, industrial capitalism, the 
speciic Occidental form which grew up in the workshops of 


' Western Europe, remained undeveloped. Industrial capitalism 


presupposes reckonable legal protection of the individual and 
cannot exist under irrational arbitrary rule. 
Although China was, in contrast with Japan and India, a 


' country of cities, these did not serve the rise of capitalism as one 


might expect. The Chinese cities were not political centers in the 
Greek or Occidental sense of the word. They did not give birth to 
legal systems and strong political combinations. In fact, a large 
proportion of their inhabitants dwelt there as strangers, still 
recognizing the village and clan as their home and as the recipients 
of their allegiance. The village remained the community center in 
which both authority and organization were based on the clan. 
Business was transacted and justice rendered in the village 
temple which was also the seat of arms. The organization and life 
of the village remained « charismatic » and traditional. Several 
attempts were made by Chinese emperors to centralize and 
rationalize the village administration. Each time they failed to 
break permanently the bonds of traditionalism. Why ? 

One answer to this question lies in the status of the Chinese 
official and office seeker, the mandarin. The mandarins were 
theoretically paid by the central government, at first in kind and 
later in money. However, this form of payment remained but a 
small portion of their means of livelihood. The greatest part they 
derived from taxes. The mandarins and their staffs were the only 
officials between the taxpayers and the central authorities. A 
definite amount of money was demanded from each mandarin 
periodically by the government. This sum was generally fixed 
for all time The official had to pay it. What he collected above 
that amount and the pay for his personnel and expenses, he could 
keep as profit. The central government was interested only in the 
fixed amount due it and had no record or control of gross income. 
The mandarin worked desperately and irrationally to obtain as 
much as possible for himself. His incentive was stimulated by the 
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fact that his term of office in one place was only three years. 
Although the officialism as a whole was very secure, the individual 
mandarin found himself, for this reason, in a precarious position 
and quite naturally sought his advantage. Each mandarin had 
originally paid dearly for his position in presents and bribes which 
made his ‚preparation extremely expensive. The frequent change 
and removal of officials were practised to prevent their aggran- 
dizement of political power. Such an irrational exploitable tax 
aystem reacted unfavorably to methodical business enterprises. The 
taxpayer under such a system cherished the one principle, no new 
non-traditional payments. Thus both officials and the taxed strove 
to preserve the traditional, irrational order. 

The loosely applied designation of democracy in connection 
with ancient China had absolutely nothing in common with modern 
democracy. 


lt was solely the Fe of (1) the disappearance of feudal 
social stratification ; (2) the extensiveness of patrimonial-bureau- 
cratic administration ; (3) the unbroken and unquestionable power 
of the patriarchal clans.? 


The fact that feudalism never regained a foothold in China 
prevented a power from originating between the mandarins and 
the individuals taxed. Chinese land on the whole remained in the 
hands of the small farmers (« bazillen » lands). This fact hindered 
rational farming on a large scale which might have served as an 
intermediary step toward Western capitalism. SS 

` The mandarins were highly influential in retarding feudalism. 
They were also enemies of economic interests except, of course, 
their own. Since they formed a class which had accumulated 
wealth, one wonders that no capitalism was developed by them. 
The explanation can be found in their business ethic and education. 
The mandarins belonged to the intellectual class ot China. Their 
education was based on the Chinese classics. It was a literary 
education, not systematic nor technical. Arithmetic and mathe- 
matics were almost missing in their curriculum. Chinese philos- 


7 Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 386, 
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ophy was not systematic, rational or dialectic, but was oriented 
to practical problems, class interests, and patrimonial bureaucracy. 
-The famous system of « civil-service » examinations practised in 
China had a purely mundane character, but was lacking in technic. 
The common people attached a magical character to these 
examinations. The mandarins shared the « charisma » with the 
monarch. 

Confucianism was created by the mandarins in their necessa- 


3 rily united struggle against the usurpation of their power by such 


groups as the feudal lords or men of commerce. It was accepted 
by the leading and intellectual classes of China. Although it was 


| threatened by « heresies » and the formation of sects, which were 


tolerated in China, it maintained its position of supremacy. What 
was the religious nature of Confucianism ? The word religion does 
not exist in the Chinese language. The Chinese term for Confu- 
cianism (« ju Kiao ») means « teachings of the men of letters ». 
It can hardly be termed a religion in the generally accepted meaning 
of the word in the Occident. The interest in eternal life was subor- 
dinated to mundane interests. The idea of God remained long con- 


" tradictory in Chinese thought. In Confucianism there is not a 


clear conception of a personal God. Individual prayer was not 
practised. Devotion took place in the form of ritual and ceremony. 
The intellectual classes used their influence on the masses to 
prevent the coming forth of orgiastic components of an animistic 
religiousness. They did everything in their power to stamp out 
prophethoad. It is Weber's theory that the prophets were enabled 
to maintain their position elsewhere by reason of their satisfying 
a religious need of the poorer classes. The prophets reconciled 
the sense of honor of the lower classes by promising them salvation 
in another world which would surpass the comforts of the rich in 
this life. This need was not felt by Confucianists. 

The idea of salvation with its concepts of sin, damnation, and 
judgment has no place in Confucianism, Man is good and not in 
a fallen state. All men are considered as being good and, therefore, 
originally as equal. Education and wealth account for differences. 
The world is ruled not by the God of creation, Yahveh, but by 


heaven, perpetuator of an undisturbed continuity. The religious 
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power is unchangeable and eternal in contrast with that of the f 
feared and threatening Creator-God of the Jews. : 

The resulting ethic stands out in sharp relief from both F 
Buddhistic and Protestant ethics. In Confucianism both the. world | 
order and man are good. It is not a question of fleeing from the $ 
world, as in Buddhism, nor one of remodeling the world in a ! 
struggle for the feeling of election as in Puritanism. Confucianism 
teaches accommodation to the world. This requires no innovation of | 
character, no ascetic living nor personal diligence, but only piety 
toward the world order. When maladjustments occur they are $ 
caused by breach of ritual, tradition or piety. $ 


The cultural ideals of the Chinese are prosperity and learning. f 


The cultured gentleman of material means and general education 
is their ideal. He is expected to love his friends and be upright in | 
his dealings with his enemies. The principle of reciprocity per- 
meates the Chinese social ethic. Economic well-being is not a goal : 
in itself, but is a means of obtaining an education and leading the 
life of a gentleman. The disciples of Confucius cherished no 
concept of a calling in which they should work as instruments in 
the hand of God for His glory. Nor did they consider themselves 
as vessels of the Holy Spirit as the Lutherans were wont to do. 
In sharp contrast with the Puritan ethic, the concept of personal- ` 
ity remained undeveloped in Confucianism. « Life (of the Chinese) : 
remained a series of events, »§ The Chinaman felt no tension 
between himself and a God of creation nor between himself and 


the world. God and the universe were one. « The Puritan worked $ 


to change his character, the Chinaman to improve his gestures 
and manners. »? The Chinaman lacked the religiously motivated 
rational manner of living emanating from within himself. His 


aim was not salvation nor election but harmony with an eternal: | 


order. Even when this harmony was disrupted, through shortage 
of rain and crop failure, he felt no guilt. Heaven or those endowed 
with « charismatic » powers, the monarch and the mandarins, were 
responsible. 


8 Ibid., p. 521. 
9 See Ibid., pp. 53-31, 
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Without recapitulating, the differences between the ethical 
influence on the conduct of the Puritan and on that ot the Confu- 
cianist are evident. Both movements were rational in their prac- 
tical effects. The former meant a rernodeling of the world, the 
latter an adjustment to the world. The original « charismatic » 
character of the Chinese ethic has remained. Confucianism signified 
an evolution of « charisma » to traditionalism. However, the 
« charismatic » character of conduct remained among ine massen. 
The bonds of traditionalism and magic remained sealed, preventing 
the development of the rational methodical spirit in every-day 
life. Weber concludes that the singular « Weltanschauung » of the 
Chinese was one of the most important influences, in preventing the 
development of a pure economically oriented capitalism. 


HINDUISM AND THE SPIRIT OF CAPITALISM. 


lt is a well-known fact that capitalism was imported into 
India. Since its introduction it has been accepted but slowly and 
by a small proportion of the population. Here, as in the previous 
study, the question is, why did not a form of capitalism similar to 
that of the modern Occident develop independently in India ? The 
often proposed theory that Indian climatic conditions have resulted 
in enervation, Weber contradicts firmly. 


The belief that enervating effects produced by climatic con- 
ditions is the reasoh for the supposed Hindu languidness is entirely 
unfounded. No country in the world has known the violent, per- 
manent war and the most unscrupulous lust for conquest so fully 
unrestrained and so abundantly as has India.1% 


The Hindu is, as a matter of fact, an industrious, hard-working 
individual, being recognized in India as a better workman than 
the Mohammedan. In native disposition and ability in economic 
life the Hindu character is not wanting. 

Numerous important economic prerequisites favorable to the 


10 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 133. 
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rise of capitalism have long existed in India. Domestic commerce 
was highly developed. For centuries India had carried on a large 
and quite profitable foreign trade with the Occident. Usury was 
practised freely at a time when it was condemned in the Occident. 
Jews were at home in southern India. Since the seventh century 
B. C. there has been a considerable supply of money suitable for 
trade.. Coins were first issued by private intereste. In the first cen- 
tury A. D. they were coined by the kings. In fact, the market, 
where goods could be bought and sold, appeared in this same 
period in a similar state of growth as did the markets of Italy. 
Capital was not only accumulated through land rents but also 
through commercial undertakings. Cities, especially along the 
seacoast, sprang up from what had previously been mere fortih- 
cations of princes. Capitalistic beginnings had been made and deve- 
loped considerably, analogous in many ways to those of the 
Middle Ages in the Occident. 

‘Political conditions were in many instances favorable to 
capitalism. Political unity existed for generations. Indian law was 
as encouraging to capitalistic interests as was the law of the Middle 
Ages in Western Europe. Politics and the financial structure were 
rationalistic. The warfare of the. princes was rational, exhibiting, 
for example, an early use of artillery. 

In contrast with China, important rational elements of science 
and business were applied by the Hiadus. « The modern, rational 
system of numbers, the foundation of all calculation, is of Indian 
origin. »!1 The Hindus cultivated rational sciences, especially 
mathematics and grammar. India was greatly influenced by the 
enlightenment of the great Mogul, emperor of Hindustan, at the 
close of the sixteenth century. Trades and specialization of labor 
were well advanced. There was very little anti-chrematistics, the 
accumulation of riches being appreciable. Finally, tolerance in 
religious and philosophical thinking was nearly absolute, certainly 
far greater than in Western civilization. 

What then impeded the further progress of such promising 
capitalistic beginnings ? Weber uncovers economic, social, and 


11 Ibid, p. 3. 
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political conditions that retarded further economic development. A 
peculiar reverence for simple, hand-made toola resulted in their 
becoming stereotyped which obstructed every technical advance- 
ment. This reverence was cherished by the Cudra castes and was 
based on magical and traditional motives. The branches of pro- 
duction were strictly separated from each other. Within the diverse 
castes competition was eliminated and economic existence assured 
: by division of patronage among the artisans. This divided patron- 
"age was further maintained by inheritance. An intrusion into the 
other fellow’s sphere of patronage was sufficient reason for excom- 
munication from the caste. Excommunication always meant a 
lowering of one’s social status, In many instances land was consid- 
ered holy and moving about unnecessarily, even to improve 
one’s economic situation, was condemned. 

Modern capitalism originated in the cities of the Occident. 
Growth of Indian cities was for several reasons brought to a 
standstill. Citizens were numerically weak. Their acceptance of 
Buddhism and Jainism, both of which were extremely pacific, 
prevented the creation of military forces capable of competing 
with the princes. The caste system made a city, in the sense of 
the Greek « Polis » or Occidental city, impossible. The princes, 
with the aid of the Brahmans, were able to defeat every civic 
move for power. The kings and conguerora also preserved the 
interesta of the Brahmans which were distinctly in opposition to 
those of the citizens. There occurred no combination of forces, 
such as princes and citizens or citizens and kings. Only one class 
maintained its position during all stages of Indian history. lt was 
that of the priests-and hterary class, known as the Brahmans, 
which has played the leading röle in the development and perpet- 
uation of the caste system and its seemingly unbreakable tradi- 
tionalistic spirit. 

Economic conditions or social stratification give one no satis- 
fying answer to the problem. It is rather the « spirit » which 
permeates and lies at the bottom of the entire system which 
demands attention. It is Weber's task to inform us what this spirit 
is and how it was created. To accomplish this he studies the reli- 
gious and ethical ideas of Hinduism and Hindu sects. In his 
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research he discovers that the Brahmans are the chief bearera and 
cultivators of these ideas, An understanding of this intellectual 
priestly class is indispensable for the comprehension of both social- 
economic conditions and religious-«thical forces. We shall direct 
our attention to the study of this class. 

It is a difficult task to present a clear picture of this religious 
movement, even if the numerous sects are left out of consideration. 
We shall attempt to present the fundamental lasting religious ideas 
easential to the understanding of the business ethic of the Hindu. 
Having done this, the deviating teachings of Buddhism and Jainism © 
will be presented insomuch as they have influenced the business 
ethic. 

_ Hinduism is not a religion in the Occidental meaning of the 
term. It knows no code of dogmas. It could accept most of Chris- 
tianity without nullifying its own point of view. A doctrine may be 
considered as « orthodox » and yet not be binding. Hinduism is 
both tolerant and accommodating. Most Hindus belong to a sect and 
worship their special deities. Even the ritual, which is so important 
to Hinduism, is not unified but varies according to the social status 
of the Hindu and undergoes change from time to time. Hinduism 
is a church in Weber's terminology because one is not converted 
to or accepted into this religion, but must be born of Hindu parent- 
age to become a Hindu. One may join only as a member of a 
caste. l 

The Veda, the holy book of the Hindus, is in reality only a 
prelude to Hinduism and gives one no idea of its. content. The - 
Veda does not recognize the Hindu-Trinity. In fact there is prac- 
tically nothing concerning man or God in it. It practically 
denounces the Dharma (ritual duties). The sanctity of the cow and 
the strict forbiddance to kill it receive no mention. Furthermore, 
the Veda is silent concerning the fundamental teachings of Hin- 
duism ; the Karma and metempsychosis. It knows a Hades and a 
Heaven and affirms life and its goods and blessings. It is oriented 
to the world. Why then is the acceptance of the Veda obligatory 
to the believing Hindu > For the reason that the acknowledgment 
of the Veda is synonymous with the acceptance of the social rank 
af ite bearers, namely the Brahmans. The status of the Brahmana 
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is implied in the Veda, thus giving them a traditionalistic sauctión 
for the position which they assumed in India about 1000-800 B. C.'? 

The Brahmans were originally magicians and bearers of the 
«charisma ». They became an intellectual class, substituting knowl- 
edge for magic. In this Brahman caste one sees the embodiment 
and growth of Hindu thought which led from the primitive belief 
in gods and demons to a fearless questioning of the very existence 
of God. Throughout Indian history the Brahmans have maintained 
their position as a class of priests, teachers, and advisors distinctly 
different from the Chinese mandarins or the prophets of Israel. 
Kings and princes not only accepted the social status ‘of the 
Brahmans, but endowed them with lands and land rents. They did 
so because the Brahmans gave the social order, including the mate- 
rial interests of the rulers, an unsurpassable religious sanction: The 
Brahmans have maintained their exalted position in relation to the 
great masses because they alone possess the knowledge and power 
necessary to satisfy the religious needs of the Hindus. The Brahmans 
consider themselves as being distinctly different and above the 
remaining Hindus. They were at times considered as gods by 
lower classes. In addition to being employed by the princes to 
sanction their interests, they were useful to them because of their 
learning and administrative ability. In India proper the Brahmans 
remained aloof from struggles for political power which helped 
them retain their important position and unique character. 

The influence of the Brahmans was due chiefly to the following 
factors : (1) the religious ideas which they developed ; (2) a very 
elaborate system of ritual imperative to the welfare of the Hindus 
which the Brahmans alone could understand and perform ; (3) 
the caste system, the growth of which they influenced and the 
maintenance of which they assured through their religious ideas. 
The religious teachings of the Brahmans are not without contra- 
diction and inconsistencies. Two are, however, outstanding and 
have stood the test of time. One is the theory of metempsychosis, 
or the transmigration or reincarnation of souls ; the second, that 


12 See H. Oldenberg, Buddha, sein Leben, seine Lehre, seine 
Gemeinde, bth Edition, Stuttgart, 1906. 
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of Karma which affirms the law of retribution in its most extreme, 
irresistible form. Every ethical, relevant act influences the fate of . 
the doer. This fate is neither heaven nor hell but rebirth. The 
Karma is inseparably united with the doctrine of reincarnation. 


The good deeds and sins of a previous life have determined 
this life, as this life determines the fate of a future life on earth.!3 


These doctrines created the most logical theodicy for the existing 
social order, in this case the caste system, which has ever been 
produced. 

The Brahmans overcame the gods of mythology and finally 
developed the idea of a single, impersonal God, the All-in-Oneness 
to which matter or the evanescent world formed a counterpart, 
although it had originally emanated from it. The God of the 
Brahmans was not the Creator. Mankind was not the created 
standing in a personal relationship with its Creator. Grace played 
absolutely no part in Hindu thought. Although life was prede- 
termined, it did not result from the will of God but from the acts 
of the individual which were ruled by the law of compensation or 
retribution. Prayer or individual worship of any kind had no place 
in such a religion. There was no need for a Savior. It was not 
death which the Hindu feared but rebirth. No Savior or God could 
free him from that. Only his own deeds and the Brahman, as 
director of his ritual, could help him better his position at his next 
reincarnation. Hinduism, in contrast with Buddhism and Jainism, 
held fast to the idea of the existence of the soul. Hindu thought 
conceived the notion of self (« Atman ») as the central power and 
essence of the individual. This it identified with the impersonal 
« Whole ». Self was considered a part of the eternal « Whole ». 
The fact that it was now excluded from it in an imperfect world 
accounted for pain and suffering. The ego craved union with the 
« All-in-Oneness ». It oscillated between this and the evanescent 
world. For our purposes, the religious dogmas of importance are 
the Karma and reincarnation. These were accepted, not only by 
Hinduism, but also by Buddhism and Jainism. 


13 Weber, op. cit., Vol. IT, p. 119. 
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The Brahmans cultivated these religious ideas and developed, 
in addition, a ritual, the Dharma, which became the most impor- 
tant part of the religious life of the masses. The contents of the 
Dharma originated from the magical norms of the magical prac- 
tice of past ages. Thus they are based on holy tradition. Ideas 
of salvation and doctrines may change but the Dharma remains 
eternal. Each caste has its particular ritual duties. They may be 
developed or specialized through division of castes, but they 
maintain their permanent character in the mind of the Hindu. Not 
what do you believe, but what is your Dharma is the all important 
question. Transgression of the Dharma is synonymous with expul- 
sion from Hinduism. 

Since the Brahmans alone directed the ritual they were able 
to monopolize and control, to a great extent, Hindu worship. 
Weber contends that they contributed more than any other groups 
or factors to the development and maintenance of the caste system. 
When the Aryans first invaded India they found a black, primitive, 
degenerate race. Although there was some intermarriage, 
a great deal of class distinction resulted which was further devel- 
oped by many other races which invaded India. These racial 
factors were important in the formation of the castes. However, 
regardless of their origin, a disputable question among authorities, 
the system was nourished and perpetuated by the Brahmans in 
the interest of their own social status and material position. It was 
the ritual which created the cleft between castes and it was the 
Karma and the belief in reincarnation which prevented an ultimate 
break with an « eternal » system. Every noticeable impulse to 
revolt came from the higher, intellectual classes and not from the 
vast majority of Hindus who were reconciled to the eternally 
revolving wheel of reincarnation. 

The caste system prevented any development analogous to the 
formation of Occidental cities with their fight for legal and politi- 
cal power which was so essential to the rise of industrial capital-. 
ism. The ritualistic barriers, the « untouchableness » of twenty- 
five per cent of the Hindus, and the inheritance of the caste pre- 
vented any civic association for the simple reason that all « com- 
mercium » was out of the question. The seclusion of the castes 
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from one another was not only social and professional, as the guilds 
of the Occident, but also deeply religious and magically founded. 
The theory of natural rights could never have developed on Indian 
soil. Every kind of social ethic was unthinkable. The idea of per- 
sonality, so strong in an individualistic society, played no positive 
réle in Hindu thought. Inherent individual rights did not exist. The 
conception of state with its accompanying theories of political 
ethics never took root in the mind of the Hindu. 

Hinduism did not develop a unified or systematic ethic. The 
divergent duties belonging to the caste ritual gave direction to prac- 
tical ethics. Although Hinduism produced no real ethic, it did 
influence tremendously the manner of life of the Hindus, and this _ 
determined, within given limits of course, the economic and social 
development. How did Hinduism impede the growth of the spirit 
of modern capitalism? 

Indian religiousness represents the oldest and strongest form 
of world-negation which the world has ever known. It stands out 
in sharp contrast with Confucianism on the one hand, and is dis- 
tinctly different from Puritanism on the other. The Hindu's desire 
for rest and freedom from pain cannot be satished in or through 
the world. The All-in-Oneness is separated from the world, The 
only way to obtain union with it is to flee from the world. The 
Hindu does not aim to overcome or remodel the world, as does the 
Puritan, but to escape the world. Weber states that Hindu philos- 
ophy and theology are « ... metaphysically, cosmologically 
founded skilled teachings of the technical means of becoming free 
from the world. »!4 What were these technical means? 

The Dharma was more a means of bettering one’s chances at 
rebirth than an escape from the world. The necessity of remaining 
in a rejected world naturally led to asceticism, Hindu asceticism, 
in contrast with the innerworldly asceticism of Puritanism, was 
otherworldly and contemplative. Hindu asceticism did not serve the 
purpose of gaining strength in the struggle against temptation and 
sin. ft did not serve the strong individual in his chalienging effort 
to overcome. The whole purpose of it was to escape the Karma 


14 Thid., p. 147. 
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causality and rebirth. The essence of Hindu conduct was to lose all 
interest in the world, to refrain from worldly activity of every 
kind, to strip oneself of every craving, passion, feeling, and mun- 
dane interest. Contemplation, inactivity, languidness, a state’ of 
insensibility were the means of escape from the transitoriness of 
the world. 

Not only were sensual pleasures and « sinful » passions con- 
demned but also positive virtues and « righteous » desires such as 
love of man, of nature, and the good things of life. A state of apathy 
bordering on unconsciousness as far as the world and its contents 
were concerned, was the goal of Hindu contemplative asceticism. 
Naturally the great majority of Hindus did not attain nor atternpt 
to achieve this ultimate goal. lt remained, however, the ideal and 
path of salvation. lt degraded activity in the world and stigmatized 
it as being lowly. 

Otherworldly asceticism and contemplation are irrational means 
of obtaining the goods of salvation. They could lead to no 
practical, rational, methodical living in economic life. They were, 
furthermore, « ausseralltaeglich » and aloof from every-day life in 
contrast with Puritan asceticism. The struggle for salvation was 
limited to a very small proportion of the population, even if one 
includes the « sects of salvation » which formed only about five 
per cent of the Hindu population. The vast majority remained 
bound to the wheel of reincarnation. Weber writes: 


No Hindu would have perceived his devotion to and success 
in an economic calling, as a proof of grace. What is more impor- 
tant. no Hindu would have undertaken the rational remodeling 
of the world according to substantive principles, at the same time 
considering his efforts as the execution of the will of God.5 


The religious anthropolatry of the Hindu laymen toward the 
naturally strong traditionalistic and « charismatic » guru impeded 
any practical rational manner of life. Where the accumulation of 
wealth was considerable, its application was irrational in an eco- 
nomic sense. , 


1b Ibid., p. 360. 
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JAINISM AND THE SPIRIT OF CAPITALISM. 


Jainism!6 is especially interesting because it is a sect of a com- 
mercial class. lı originated about the seventh century B. C. and 
had, during the time it flourished, 300-1300 A. D., a far-reaching 
influence in India. Rejecting the Veda, the Brahmanistic ritual, 
and the supreme All-in-Oneness, it was branded as heresy by the 
Brahmans whose existence it threatened. Jainism taught that all 
souls, and not a supreme, absolute spirit, were the bearers of life. 
These souls are a sort of monad, an active principle, capable of 


unlimited knowledge. They are distinctly above and in contrast $ 


with matter which is the source of evil and pain. Jains sought 
freedom not from existence as did the Buddhists but from the body. 

Knowledge, meditation, and extreme asceticism are the means 
of attaining the « Nirvana ». « He who hungers himself to death, 
attains the highest degree of holiness. »17 Cessation of action, 
hoping and wishing, a complete renunciation of the world were the 
path of salvation. Jainism cultivated magic moré than Hinduism or 
Buddhism. 

Jainism developed an order of wandering, begging monks 
whose life represented the most extreme form of asceticism the 
world has ever known. Commerce and business were forbidden the 
monks, Wandering and separation from the household were 
demanded of them. It would have been impossible for all Jains to 
exist as monks. Somewhat less strict in its ritual and asceticism 
was the manner of life required from the lay Jains. In addition to 
the Hindu rules, which they accepted, a strict ascetic life was 
prescribed analogous to that of the Puritan. Business was not for- 
bidden but the possession of wealth was limited. Pleasure and 
luxurious living of every kind were tabu. Their asceticism, as a 
matter of fact, encouraged their economic growth. The fact that 
the Jains were and are chiefly merchants is explained by their 
ritual. Even as the monks, the laymen were absolutely forbidden 


16 See Ibid., pp. 202-217 
17 Tbid., p. 206, 
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to kill. This law made it impossible for them to engaye in nume- 
rous vocations. Trade was the natural outlet for their activities. 
Strict rules of honesty and truthfulness closed the doors of nume- 
rous profitable trades in India. 

Although the Jains developed commercial capitalism, Occi- 
dental industrial capitalism remained undeveloped due to the tra- 
ditionalistic spirit, exclusion from profitable industries, and their 
unsuccessfulness in breaking the bonds of the caste system. The 
unsatisfied craving for ritual on the part of the strongly organized 
laymen, combined with the fact that the monks refused to occupy 
themselves with the temple service, led to the employment of the 
Brahmans for such purposes. The restoration of the Brahmans was 
made possible by the indefinite character of the ritual and worship 
of the laymen. Even the caste system, although threatened, was 


“not broken. 


BUDDHISM AND THE SPIRIT OF CAPITALISM. 


Buddhism demands attention because of its great proselyting 
power outside of India and its dwindling importance in the hfe of 
the Hindu himself. Buddhism is a second great religion of salva- 
tion born in India, jainism being the first. Buddhism accepts the 
fundamental doctrines of Hinduism ; Karma and reincarnation. 
lt was freedom from the power of the latter principle which Buddha 
sought. He found it to his own satisfaction. All existence is painful. 
Birth, sickness, old age, and death are painful. The cause of this 
pain is the craving or thirst for existence or non-existence. The 
cessation of pain would mean salvation. It could only be obtained 
by achieving the cessation of all craving. Buddha's « Nirvana » 
was not eternal life but release from existence. That was possible 
by adopting a manner of life which would release one from all 
craving for life and the world. 

Buddhism rejects the same parts of Brahmanism as does 
Jainism. It also rejects the concept of self. Self is not a metaphy- 
sical unity but a bundle of perceptions, feelings, and passions. Sal- 
vation is solely the act of the individual. God, prayer, grace, and 
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predestination play no part in the attainment of salvation. What 
type of conduct did the intellectual, schooled, wandering monk 
adopt ? Buddha rejected both self-torture and sensual pleasures. 
Passions, even every desire to live, were obstructions to salvation. 
Ignorance, sensuality, and the evil will, that is, the will to live, 
were the cardinal sins to be overcome. 

This could best be achieved by the meditative contemplation 
of truth. Here, as before, the excessive passion to do good, as 
well as the will to do evil, were both rejected. Love and sympathy 
were to remain impersonal, neutral, The begging life of the monk 
was not, characterized by ascetic living. Mundane activities of all 
kinds were renounced. There was absolutely no chance of the 
Buddhistic manner of life producing economic rationalism. Bud- 
dhism prescribed a definite order of life and in this sense the 
Buddhistic life was rational. Economically speaking, however, such 
a life was, both as to means and purpose, irrational. 

The ethic was non-social. There were no social problems in 
Buddhism. Buddha repudiated the caste system but since it had not 
been firmly established in those sections where Buddhism was 
born, it presented no problem to Buddha. In spite of the fact that 
the concept of personality was denied by Buddha, his ethic was 
for the individual. Each individual must save himself — free 
himself from his bundle of perceptions and desires. There was no 
place for social ethics. Charity toward the wandering monks was 
recommended to the laymen. This was instigated more for the tem- 
poral salvation of the monks than for ethical reasons. `. 

The life of the monk could not be lived by all Hindus. Laymen 
were accepted mto Buddhism on a far less stringent basis than the 
monks. They simply confessed their allegiance to Buddha, the 
teachings, and the branch. Buddhism developed no hierarchy of 
officials. “The organization of religious groups remained loose. 
There was no prescribed, methodical plan of living. No control 
was exercised over the moral or economic life of the laymen. No 
promise of religious reward for economic conduct was proffered by 
Buddhism. In fact Buddhistic influence on the economic life of the 
laymen was negative. Every incentive to action failed. The life of 
the monk, free from every connection with both heaven and earth, 








was the exalted ideal — the path of salvation. The mundane lile of 
the laymen was necessarily imperfect and unsatisfying. It was the 
concession of a lower standard of living and was recognized as being 
lower and subordinate to the life of the monk. 

Due to its lax organization and lack of control over the laymen, 
Buddhism declined rapidly in India. Brahmanistic ritual satisfied 
the religious needs of the laymen more fully and was thus able to 
triumph over Buddhism. The caste system remained unbroken in 
Hindustan. Even the conquering Mohammedans failed to abolish 
the castes and were beset by this system themselves. 


JAPAN AND THE SPIRIT OF CAPITALISM. 


Of interest to our problem is the inception of Mahyana- 
Buddhism in Japan.!5 It wag introduced by the rulers of Japan for 
the purposes of domesticating and disciplining their subjects. Bud- 
dhism brought about little change in the religious and social life 
of the Japanese in spite of the fact that it was generally accepted. 
lt achieved a relative, rational, religious order of life, introduced 
otherworldly means and aims of salvation, and brought about an 
enrichment of the emotional content of life. Buddhism, in turn, 
accommodated itself to Japanese religious life. 

The manner of life of the Japanese, in contrast with that of the 
Hindu and Chinese, was not determined by religious forces, writes 
Weber, « but by the feudal character of the political and social 
structure, »1% The feudal lords created and supported political offi- 
ces to overcome the social order of the clan (« Geschlechterstaat ») 
which had existed in Japan. Feudalism was the ruling power in 
Japan throughout the Middle Ages. It impeded foreign commerce 
and prevented the development of the city with its accompanying 
« bourgeoisie » and legal rights. Not only business men and trades- 
men but the greater part of the farmers were without legal pro- 
tection. Political capitalism did not appear because there was no 


18 See Ibid., pp. 205-298. 
19 See Tbid., p. 296, 
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separation of the soldier or warrior from the means of warfare. 
No rational war originated because an institution of state purveyors 
and a class of state creditors did not exist. Social and political 
structure and organization prevented the rise of capitalism inde- 
pendent of Western civilization. 

The interesting question arises, why did Japan accept Western 
capitalism so freely and adapt herself to it so rapidly ? There was, 
in the first place, no literary class as bearers of traditionalism com- 
parable to that in China. The strongest social class in Japan was a 
professional military class. A class which, of its own accord, would 
not have developed a rational business ethic. The ruling class in 
Japan prevented the development of a guru class in Buddhism which 
might have had far-reaching power and influence over the conduct 
of the masses, as did the Brahmans in India. Although Japanese 
religious life incorporated a ritual of the knighthood class, func- 
tional gods and demons in the service of worldly interests, and the 
ancestor (« Ahnengeister ») cult, the absence of the guru or man- 
darin as a social and traditional power paved the way for the rapid 
rise of Western capitalism. The break with -traditionalism was not 
a struggle with traditionalism based on the intellectual and « charis- 
matic » power of the leading classes, but an adjustment with the 
social and economic structure based chiefly on political power. In 
Japan a business ethic founded on religious ideas was not strong 
enough to impede the growth of capitalism. Its very weakness 
cleared the way for the economic order of the Occident. 


ANCIENT JUDAISM AND THE SPIRIT OF CAPITALISM. 


Weber considers Judaism to be equally as important in the cul- 
tural history of mankind as the development of Greek thought, Ro- 
man law and the Roman Church, the feudal (« steendische ») order 
of the Middle Ages, and Protestantism. Without Judaism both Chris- 
tianity and Mohammedanism are unthinkable. Had not Paul saved 
the Old Testament, Christianity would have remained a pneumatic- 
sect and mystical community on Hellenic ground, As it was, the in- 
corporation of the Old Testament made possible the Church with 
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its theodicy of suffering and Christian ethic of every-day life. The 
fact that Paul rejected all elements of the traditionalistic ethic that 
were incompatible with Christ's teachings and which stamped the 
singular position of the Jews as a « pariah » people anchored in ri- 
tual paved the way for the universality of the Church, strengthening 
at the same time the distinctive character of Judaism. Judaism was 
also the expressed stimulant and pretotype for the message of Mo- 
hammed. The great historical significance of Judaism lies in the in- 
fluence of its ethic on the ethic of Europe and the Near East. 

This. influence is ascertainable only if we preface this discussion 
with a brief presentation of the political position and social stratifi- 
cation of Israel and the religious foundations of the Hebrew ethic. 
The early history of Israel is very problematical. One senses this 
fact in Weber's procedure and conclusions. The uncertain charac- 
ter of some of his conclusions is compensated for by his very illu- 
minating, suggestive insight into the social, economic, and religious 
life of the Jews. 

Sociologically, the Jews became a u pariah » people. Their 
Ghetto existence and dualistic ethic can be explained from this fact. 
The Assyrian-Palestinian mountainous country has been interchange- 
ably under Egyptian and Mesopotamian influence. Palestine was 
under Egyptian rule from the eighteenth dynasty to the end of the 
Rameses. After which it was first under Asayrian rule in the ninth 
century, Babylonian in the seventh, and then under Persian, Greek, 
Roman, and Mohammedan rule, respectively. From the thirteenth 
century to the ninth century B. C. only was this territory free to de- 
velop its political structure independently. These countries influenced 
Palestine greatly. However, Egypt influenced Palestine compar- 
atively little considering the length of her rule and the extent of 
her power. These external forces gave the inhabitants of Palestine 
a realization of their singular, precarious position. 

Within the country geographical conditions produced a social 
stratification which strengthened the covenant-forming tendency of 
the Jews. The entire history of Palestine down to the Kingdom of 
Judah is a history of struggle between the inhabitants living in the 
mountains and the hills and those on the plains. The latter were 
composed of city patriciate and later tenant farmera, the former of 
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Bedouins and semi-nomadic shepherds. The border line between 


the city dwellers and the tenant farmers, as well as that between the 


Bedouins and the shepherds, was in a state of fluctuation. The cities 
of old Israel were founded by the economically capable war clans 
imbued with inherited « charisma » very similar to the cities of ear- 
ly Greece and the early part of the Middle Ages, The life of the 
shepherds was more stable than that of the Bedouins because they 
were compelled to seek a very definite change of pasturage tor their 
flocks. The contrasting interests of these classes intensified, Weber 
maintains, the formation of brotherhoods, tribes, and cities based 
on the clan (Geschlechterstedte). 

The general evolution of classes in Palestine may be traced 
from Bedouins to shepherds, then to domiciled farmers, and finally 
to city dwellers. These groups were originally all armed for battle, 
each possessing its own means of warfare and uniting with each 
other as their interests dictated. Under David, Israel became a city- 


kingdom. The military power of the shepherds was broken and the 


powerful patriciate became the bearers of arms. The shepherds be- 
came day laborers and joined the ranks of the poorer classes. From 
this time on and, what is most important from our point of view, 
during the era of the prophets there were two important classes in 
direct opposition to each other. These were the rich, creditor pa- 
tricians and the poor, debtor farmers and laborers. 

The collections of legal norms in Israel give evidence of this 
antagonism between the debtor farmers and city creditors. They 
teatify further to the extended commercial traffic which traversed 
Palestine. The norms regulating the activities and protection of farm- 
ers were especially numerous. The influence of Babylonian law is 
clearly discernible in the content of Hebrew law. However, in a 
very important phase of Jewish law, Babylonian influence is entire- 
ly lacking. lt knows nothing of the distinction made by the dual- 
istic ethic characteristic of the law of Israel. This distinction, We- 
ber writes, « was taken over primarily from the old brotherhood 
ethic of neighboring clans with their duty to render gratuitous assis- 
tance in time of need. » % It originated, furthermore, not from the 


20 Ibid., Vol, TT, p. 69, 
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exigencies of legal practice but from a religious commandınent. Re- 
ligious forces were not only the source of important legal norms, 
but the entire legal history of Israel reveals an increasing theolo- 
gizing of the law. 

Characteristic of the Hebrew conception of religion, ethics, 
and law is the principle of the covenant between Yahveh and His 
chosen people. Weber thinka that the covenant-forming period be- 
tween Yahveh and Israel was preceded by the founding of religious 
orders such as that of the Rechabites and probably the tribe of Ju- 
dah. Such orders verified themselves as the means of stabilizing 
the otherwise labile clans of Bedouims and semi-nomads. The or- 
der of the Rechabites, which has existed down to modern times, is 
a striking example of this type of organization. Ar later and classic 
species of political organization founded on a religious order is Mo- 
hammedanism. 

The true origin of the « berith » concept seems highly hypothet- 
ical among historians and in Weber's own writings. For our pur- 
poses it is of less importance. It is of greater interest to follow We- 
ber in his ascertainment of its perpetuation and influence. No doubt, 
the formation of the powerful political tribe of Judah was based on 
the special covenant of the Jews with Yahveh. « The formation of 
the pure Yahveh cult under Joash and the acceptance of the Deu- 
teronomy law under Josiah came to pass by virtue of the cove- 
nant, » 2! Regardless of the origin or age of the covenant, it was 
accepted and taught by the Levitic « thora » and became the foun- 
dation of Hebrew ethic and law. The priests and prophets identi- 
fied the God of the Jews with the God of the patriarchs. 

What is Weber's description of the Hebrew conception of Yah- 
veh ? Yahveh was highly anthropomorphic, a superman with body 
and passions. In old Israel He was not the universal God of an eter- 
nal order, but the most powerful of gods — the God of Israel. In 
this capacity He was a war-god, a God of catastropne, capable of 
performing wonders, Moreover, He was a God of salvation and 
promise not in relation to the soul but in regard to the immediate 
political future. In contrast with Hindu and Chinese derties He was 


21 Ibid., Vol, HT, p, 36. 
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a God of history with a past record and a future plan. He was holy 
and remote. He spoke to His servants, the prophets, through visions, 
dreams, messengers, and with the greatest « face to face ». In what ` 
relationship did Yahveh stand to Israel ? Weber states: 


His own vow and absolutely nothing else (Deut. 7: 7) induced - 
Yahveh to favor Israel above all other peoples. lt was not perchance 
because Israel was of higher moral worth.” 


The only answer to the question, why Yahveh had not per- 
chance chosen other peoples, was that they did or did not do cer- 
tain things which Israel perfomed. Israel was obligated to worship 
Yahveh and to keep His name holy and, above all, to keep His 
commandments which the other nations did not do. There was like- 
wise but one explanation for the decay or destruction of Israel — 
the breaking of the covenant expressed in the transgression of the 
law. The whole Jewish ethic rested on these two closely related prin- 


‘ciples; obedience toward God and unflinching faith in His power. 


These principles permeating the Levitic « thora » were equally well 
supported by the prophets. The concept of the covenant and the no- 
tion that destruction resulted in the breaking of the covenant were 
known to no other peoples. 

In Israel one finds the very powerful and singular relationship 
between God and man to the exclusion of all other intimacies. True 
enough, Israel was not always con:cious of the covenant, but oc- 
casional relapses only served the prophets with ammunition to re- 
new the fight for the covenant. The very aloofness, and yet person- 
al wonder-performing character of Yahveh, made possible the in- 
stitution of the prophets of Israel. The absence of a bureaucratic 
class, similar to the mandarins, and due to the fact that the politi- 
cally powerful kings and war lords were, as a rule, devoid of priest- 
ly power and honor, assured the perpetuation and power of the 
prophets. We have already pointed out the impossible existence of 
prophets in China. The prophets of India, Buddha for example, We- 
ber calls « exemplary » prophets, They were not the intermediaries 
nor the mouthpiece of God, but were solely the representatives of 
the exemplary life which leads to the « Nirvana ». Weber calls Is- 


22 Ibid., p. 128, 
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rael's prophets emissary prophets. They were sent by Yahveh on 
a definite mission with a trenchant message and they spoke in the 
name of the Lord. The hazardous political situation and the inner 
economic and social structure furnished them substance for prophe- 
cy and assured them recognition. In critical periods kings called 
them in for consultation ; in times of peace and prosperity their pop- 
ularity among the masses, whom they defended, prevented their 
extermination by those in. power. 

The prophets did not establish the covenant and the laws. That 
was the work of the priests. The prophets presupposed the accep- 
tance and knowledge of the covenant in Israel and used them as 
the basis of their prophecy. The prophets served only to strengthen 
the law and the covenant. Offering sacrifices was abominable and 
mockery unless accompanied by obedience to the « berith ».23 The 
great contribution of the Israelitish emissary-prophethood was the 
elimination of all magic from the world, thus clearing the way for 
the modern, rational, technical economy. The Hebrew ethic pro- 
pounded by the prophets was rational. Magicians, astrologers, 
witches, and the like were of the devil. There was only one path 
of salvation — obedience, Moreover, the six hundred and thirteen 
commandments of Moses, plus the many more precepts added by 
the priests, gave the Jews a very definite set of laws to obey. Al- 


though the threats of the prophets of Yahveh's intervention in the 


world order may have been irrational, they motivated rational 
conduct. 

Exemplary-prophethood, as that in India, naturally leads to 
contemplation and mysticism. The emissary prophets of Israel 
gave no encouragement to contemplation. The prophets them- 
selves were not contemplative nor exemplary, even in their own 
eyes. They represented a positive order based on action that pro- 
mised salvation to the temporal kingdom of Israel. The fact that 
Yahveh was wifeless and childless prevented the creation of a my- 
thology.% 


23 See I Samuel, 16:22 and Isaiah, 1:11-17 tor illustrations ol 
this point, f den 

24 Weber, Gesammelte Aufsetze zur Religionssoziologie, Vol. 
III, p: 148, 
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Both Egyptian and Babylonian religions failed to penetrate the 
religion of the Hebrews. The astrologic *determinism of Babylon 
was well understood and decidedly rejected by the Jews. The Egyp- 
tian religiousness, though highly rational, left a loophole which 
destroyed its force in ethical conduct. This loophole was the ma- 
gical power of the « scarab » to belie the sins of the dead before 
the judge of the dead. Both Egyptian and Babylonian religious- 
ness were characterized by magic which prevented the birth of 
rational methodical conduct. 

The « Levitic » priesta prevented any « contamination » of 
the Hebrew ethic by Egyptian or Babylonian religiousness. Of 
what importance would the Levitic priests be if one could conceal 
one's sins and dupe the judge of the dead ? Or how could they 
perpetuate the covenant and their own functions under the in- 
fluence of astrologic determinism ? Weber gives Moses probable 
credit for implanting the Yahveh conception and assuring the posi- 
tion of the priests in Ísrael. However, the priests gave the Hebrew 
ethic its material content and played an increasingly important réle 
in Judah. After Malachi they even stamped out the institution of 
the prophets. This « coup d'état » was accomplished under Persian 
rule, 

The close of the period of the prophets of destruction was marked 
by a gracious turn of Yahveh as evidenced in the promise of 
salvation. The idea of a Savior or Messiah assumed different forms 
with the various prophets. The dominating view accepted the belief 
in a new, temporal king who would liberate Judah from her op- 
pressors. This day of salvation was near at hand. Times were crit- 
ical for the individual Hebrew. He needed to know how to pre- 
pare himself for that day. The Levitic priests possessed this knowl- 
edge. Their knowledge was quite limited to Yahveh's command- 
ments and the accompanying ritual. That was, however, all im- 
portant because « knowledge is greater than faith ». 

These Levitic savants dampened all possible ardor for mytho- 
logical development. They wrote the history of creation in short, 
concise words. Doctrines smacking of mysticism, such as Adam's 


26 Ibid., p. 279. 
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transgression, were suppressed. The priests and Talmud taught no 
original sin. The offerings and ritual were rationalized. Questions 
were required to be clear and pointed that they might be an- 
awered with « aye, aye » or « nay, nay ». 

The priests profaned the offering and the feasts of offering. 
They took away the authority of the clan chiefs to preside over of- 
ferings and sacred fétes of the clan, thus robbing them of their 
« charismatic » character which they maintained in China and to 
some extent in India. The institutions of the death and ancestor 
cults had previously been undermined by the very nature of Yah- 
vism. The dissolving of the clan as a religious or magica} unit was 
a great move in the direction of the rationalization of conduct. 

The Yahveh conception of the priests was similar to that of 
the prophets as far as ethical consequences were concerned. 
Yahveh was a God of righteous reward and just punishment. He 
was a God of the plebian. The priests tended to render Yahveh 
more impersonal and to Jay less stress on his anthropomorphic qual- 
ities than the prophets had done. Their relationship to Him was 
purely ethical, It was based on knowledge and was less emotional 
than that of the prophet spokesmen. 

Many factors connected with the Jewish religion and ethic 
were favorable to the growth of the spirit analoyous to that of mod- 
ern capitalism. The most important factor was the elimination 
of magic from the world. Conduct was placed on an ethical basis 
between God and man. Reward and punishment and material well- 
being depended on obedience to a positive set of legal and ethical 
norms. Contemplation and mysticism were reduced to 4 minimum. 
Ceremonies and rituals were highly rational. This rational ethic 
was not accepted by the intellectual class only, as was the case 
in India, but was understood and adhered lo by the great majorily 
of the Jews. There was, generally speaking, only one ethic for all 
Jews. The priests and prophets, though feared and respected, were 
not subjects of hagiolatry. It was this rational « ethos » of the He- 
brew ethic, founded on religion, that bestowed upon it its individ- 
uality and accounted for its influence on the conduct and every- 
day life of the Jews. The ethical norms, as such, are not unlike 
those contained in the Egyptian Book of the Dead. ; š 
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In spite of these favorable ethical stipulations, the Jews did 
not develop industrial capitalism. Weber writes : 


In any case, those Oriental, southern-European, and eastern- 
European territories in which the Jews lived longest and felt most 
at home have not developed, either in Antiquity, the Middle Ages, 
or modern times, the specific characteristics of capitalism.?6 


The particular contribution of the Jews to the actual economic 
evolution of the Occident resulted from their « pariah » character. 
This caste-like character in a surrounding non-caste world was 
all important for the economic development of the Jews. lt was 
founded on the Deuteronomy law, strengthened during the Exile, 
completed by Ezra and Nehemiah, and preserved by priests and 
rabbis. Israel, which had previously been primarily a political as- 
sociation, became a Jewish confessional « communion ». During 
this confessional period ethical maxims and religious rituals be- 
came more strict and exacting. Religious communities were organ- 
ized with Jerusalem as the center. These became thereafter the 
bearers of the « spirit ». The ethic, thus bolstered, permeated the 
communities and developed the caste-like character of their mem- 
bers. Marriage with outsiders was forbidden, and « commercium » _ 
as guests of non-brothers was prohibited, Keeping the Sabbath holy 
received a fresh impetus which led to the boycotting of market 
goods on the Sabbath. 

The Jewish Sabbath, Sabbath year, tithes, taxes for the up- 
keep of the Temple, donations to the rabbis and priests, and the 
offering of the best of the flock directed much capital into econom- 
ically non-productive channels. 

Certain trades and vocations were incompatible with the He- 
brew ethic and hence virtually forbidden to the orthodox Jew. 
above all, agriculture and those occupations dependent on it such 
as tanning, wool-carding, camel and donkey herding. In addition, 
the making of pottery, freighting by land and sea, fortune telling, 
and numerous other vocations came under the tabu. 

The Jews became necessarily attached to the city. The natu- 


26 Ibid., p. 360. 
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ral outlets for their economic activity were commerce and Anance. 
The dualistic ethic of the Jews gave them a unique position in the 
world of finance. No ethical or religious commandments prohibited 
their taking usury from the non-Jew. The Christians were, on the 
contrary, forbidden the practice of usury throughout the Middle 
Ages. The world needed capital then as now and the Jews profited 
from this combination of circumstances. Commerce and finance 
comprised chiefly the Jewish economic enterprise from the last cen- 
turies before Christ until after the birth of modern capitalism un- 
der the influence of ascetic Protestantism. The Jews as industrial 
« entrepreneurs » belong to our age and not to the beginnings of 
capitalism. Jewish participation in matters of state has been greatly 
restricted during the past two thousand years. Thia fact has also 
served to direct their energies into commercial and financial affairs. 

The elimination of magic from the world was alone not suff- 
cient to produce industrial capitalism. The Jewish ethic and man- 
ner of living remained traditionalistic. The miserable plight of the 
Jews brought about no great change of tradition because the proph- 
ets of the Exile period brought forward a theodicy of suffering 
which served to strengthen traditional beliefs and to glorify their 
« pariah » situation. The expected coming of the sinless servant of 
God to be martyred for the sins of the world, especially clearly 
expressed in Isaiah, chapter 53, lay at the foundation of this theod- 
icy. Weber cannot resist rendering a personal judgment of value 
when he designates this conception « as the specific, most misera- 
ble ethic of non-resistance ». Finally. the Jewish ethic gave no 
appreciable religious sanction to economic activity as such. The 
all important concept of a calling was not felt in Jewish every-day 
life. It was, however, this very concept of a calling, according to 
Weber, which revolutionized the economic order. 

This study of Weber's sociology of religion illustrates his ap- 
proach to historical problems. It is a study of the influence of hu- 
man behavior and, above all, of group conduct on the economic 
and social order. (In one sense it is the antithesis to historical ma- 


27 bid. p. 392. The Christian ethic of uon-resistaney was hol 
compatible with Weher’s ethic of responsibility. On this paint he 
was, no doubt, influenced by Nietzsche, 
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terialiem presented however, only as one possible and limited, not 
as a total or dogmatic explanation of historical reality). The par- 
ticular problem under discussion illustrates Weber's usage of the 
development of a definite type of rationalism as a compass in the 
vast sea of historical reality. 

The apirit of modern capitalism serves him as an ideal type 
by which he estimates and measures that spirit or lack of spirit in 
the great religious movements of the past. We found the rational 
elements of this ideal type wanting in China and India. Religious 
ideas and rituals based on magic and traditionalism prevented their 
growth. The Hebrews paved the way for the spirit of modern cap- 
italiem by eliminating magic and the « charisma », but they re- 
mained anchored in traditionalism based, to a great extent, on the 
ethic of Yahvism. The nearest approach to the ideal type we found 
in the rational, practical, methodical life of the Proteatant ascet- 
ics. In each case Weber discovered religious motives at the bottom 
of economic action or inaction. 








CHAPTER VH 


CRITICISM 
OF WEBER'S SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 


CRITICISM OF WEBER'S FIRST ESSAY. 


a Any thesis so original as Weber's and dealing with the far- 
| reaching, influential phenomenon of capitalism, is bound to call 
pe eriticism. What has been the nature of this criticiam? R. H. 
Tawney, the distinguished professor of economics at the Univer- 
sity of London, has acknowledged his great debt to Weber in his 
illuminating writings on religion and capitalism.! In many instances 
he accepts Weber's ingenious discoveries, and especially that of 
the origin and influence of the concept of the calling. On the other 
hand, he considers Weber's fundamental thought, that the rise of 
modern capitalism had te wait, as it were, until religious forces 
had cleared the way, as being somewhat artificial. Tawney thinks 
that Weber, though not unaware of economic, political, and social 
forces, loses sight of their comparative importance in the enthusias- 
tic, brilliant support of his own thesis, Tawney is inclined to be- 
stow considerable weight on Brentano's? argument, that the political : 
thought of the Renaissance was just as influential as Protestantism 
in breaking down social barriers to the rise of the spirit of capi- 
talism. 

A second criticism of Professor Tawney's is that Weber 


1 R. H. Tawney, Keligion and the Mise of Capitalism, Johu 
Murray, London, 1926. (See notes on pp. 319.21 for his criticism of 
Weber’s thesia), Foreword to Max Weber, The Protestant Ethie and 
the Spirit of Capitalism. Allen and Unwin, London, 1930. 

‘d Tirentano. Die Anfenge des modernen Kapitalismus, 1916. 
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over-simplifies (in the latter's terminology) his ideal types 
of the Protestant ethic and the spirit of capitalism. Weber 
not only speaks of Calvinists, Methodists, Quakers, Mennonites, 
and Baptists collectively, but he also neglects to explain the great 
changes and evolutions within these sects. What brought about the 
change from the strict social rule of the Calvinist divines at Gene- 
va to the « rugged » individualism of the same Protestants in Hol- 
land and England ? What influence did social and economic struc- 
ture have on Calvinism ? 

A third criticism which Professor Tawney has brought forth 
questions the source of Weber's knowledge of the influence of reli- 
gious forces on the practical ethic of every-day life. Since ‘salvation 
and eternal life meant everything in that day Weber felt justified 
in accepting the teachings of the great divines as being expressive 
of the social ethic of their time since they, above all others, direct- 
ed conduct.3 

Lujo Brentano, with all due respect for Weber's scholarly, — 
scientific spirit, differs with Weber's conclusions. The differences 
between their theories lie in an entirely different interpretation of 
capitalism and the spirit of capitalism. The spirit of capitalism 
has developed, according to Brentano, parallel with the develop- 


3 Ina recent publication, Benjamin Franklin und die Psycho- 
loyie des umerikanischen Alltags, Neue Jahrbücher, 1933, Drittes 
Heft, pp. 251-266, Verlag Teubner. Leipzig, Eduard Baumgarten 
presents the idea that Franklin’s exhortations on becoming rich were 
satirical in nature, analogous to Mark Twain’s grotesques, Since his 
publication was printed after the completion of this work, we are 
unable to affirm it. Franklin’s maxims of conduct are certainly taken 
seriously to-day by American youth and educators, His Autobiogra- 
phy is still one of the most widely read hooks. Interesting as this 
possibility may he, the essential thing is whether or not Frauklin’s 
maxims were accepted seriously. Tawney’s point has weight, how- 
ever. Each ınan’s interpretation or conception of the same doctrine 
is often very different from that of other individuals, Within a de- 
vout Christian group where all are convinced that they are loving 
their neighbors, one might find any number of types of love depend- 
ing on the individual conception of this commandment, Doctrines 
ana muxims are especially open to different interpretations when ap- 
petite und emotions are at stuke, Weber was not ignorant of these 
facts. He disregarded exceptions, however, and sought general types 
of conduct. J 
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ment of. commerce and especially with that of foreign commerce. 
The capitalistic spirit is to be found in ancient Babylon, Phoeni- 
cia, and Greece. Neither Jews nor Puritans gave birth to that spir- 
it.? Not accepting Weber's rational, « bourgeois », industrial cap- 
italism as the specific modern capitalism,5 Brentano quite natur- 
ally rejects the significance of the ethically sanctioned manner of 
life as expressed in the God given calling. 

Brentano considers the break with traditionalism as having 
been accomplished through other sources independent of and ante- 
cedent to ascetic Protestantism, and, therefore, sees no particu- 
lar place for religious sanction which is the major thesis of We- 
ber's first essay. Weber has answered Brentano's criticisms in 
notes to « The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism ». Their 
points of departure are so different that they are hardly debating 
the same question, at least not on the same premises. 

Weber awakened Sombart's interest in the influence of reli- 
gion on capitalism by showing the close relationship between the 
Jewish and Puritan ethics. Sombart undertakes the interesting task 
of proving his conviction, that the elements of the Puritan dogmas 
which influenced the formation of the spirit of capitalism were tak- 
en over from the basic ideas of the Jewish religion. He then pro- 
ceeds to explain the all important réle of the Jews in capitalistic 
development which is founded on their racial differences and par- 
ticularly on certain elements of their rational religion. Sombart's 
thesis has met with severe criticism. He rejects Weber's thesis 
without disproving Weber's fundamental proposition. The mate- 
rial content of the Puritan ethic has much in common with the 
content of the Hebrew ethic and even with that of the Egyptian 
ethic, but that is not the fundamental distinction between them as 
we have already indicated. It was the « ethos » of the Puritan ethic 


4 Brentano, op. cit., TLE Exkurs, 

5 Weber's concept of modern capitalism leads him to consider 
the parvenus, emanating from lower classes, as the true standard 
bearers of capitalism instead of the great merchants or bankers who 
have existed since Babylonian days. Brentano givs more credit to 
this latter grou 
ne Werner $ om bart, Die Juden und das Wirtschafisteben, p. 9. 
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which overcame traditionalism and sanctioned, one might better 
say sanctified, economic activity in a calling which made possible 
the organization of free labor. Sombart? disposes of Weber's thesis 
in his preface without meeting Weber on his own ground, think- 
ing, no doubt, that his exposition on the Jewe would justify his 
action. 

Henri Sée gives a pointed summary of certain objections to 
both Weber's and Sombart's theses. His own criticism of Weber's 
essay is that it over-simplifes the question and is unilateral. See 
considers that Weber's limitation of the concept of modern capi- 
talism to industrial capitalism minimizes the influence of the com- 
mercial and financial elements of this phenomenon. Granted that 
the Puritan manner of living did influence the growth of capital- 
ism, how do we know that this spirit was born of religious forces 
only, is another question proffered by Sée. He concludes by 
agreeing with Tawney's judgment that ascetic Protestantism was 
not so much the creator of capitalism as it was its tonic. 

The validity of Weber's hypothesis is given considerable 
weight by the great work of his friend and colleague, Ernst 
Troeltsch.” Troeltach's historical method is also based on Rickert's 
logic. However, Troeltsch's training was in the fields of history, 
philosophy, and religion. He presents the social teachings of the 
Christian churches and sects as such and not as expressed in the 
conduct of individuals in economic life. He fully agrees with We- 
ber'a thesis in « The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capital- 
ism ». The merit of Troeltech's work lies in a more careful dis- 


7 For au understanding of Webers reaction iv Sombart’s the- 
sis, see the illuminating pages in Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, 350- 
462, in which Weber summerizes the Jews’ part in the development 
of capitalism. He concludes (W. u. G., p. 351) « Neither that which 
is apecifically new in the modern ecunomic order nor that which is 
specifically new in the modern economic spirit (Gesinnung) are 
specifically Jewish ». See also Ibid,, pp. 362-356, for a comparison 
of the business ethic of the Jews and Puritans. 

8 See, Dans quelle mesure Puritaing et ca ont-ils contribué 
eu teore de Capitalisme Moderne ? Revue Historique, t. CLV, 

9 Ernst Proelisch, Die Soziallehren der christlichen Kirchen u. 
Grappen, J. C. B, Mohr, Tübingen, 1911. 
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tinction between the various movements within ascetic Protes- 
tantism and a more complete account of their origin. Having ac- 
complished this, he unites these movements under the heading of 
ascetic Protestantism as Weber had done. He then contrasts the 
social teachings of this form of Protestantism with those of Luther- 
anism and Catholicism, arriving at the same conclusions as did 
Weber.!4 In fact, Troeltsch based his: conclusions in regard to the 
business ethic largely on Weber's thesis, although he was fully ac- 
quainted with the business ethic from religious sources. Troeltsch's 
discussion of the distinction between church and sect is very im- 
portant for our problem. Here he was also influenced by Weber. 
In regard to the materialistic method of interpreting history, 
Troeltsch's work is in many respects similar to Weber's criticism. 
Throughout his massive volume Troeltach repeatedly points out 
the interacting influence of religious and economic forces. The 
great religious thinkers and innovators of religious movements, 
from Christ down to modern times, were not moved primarily nor 
alone by economic conditions. Troeltsch proved to his own satis- 
faction that there was independent, original influence of religious 
thought on economic and social movements especially in their be- 
ginnings. The development of these movements has, however, been 
largely determined by economic conditions.! 

None of these criticisms deny the influence of religious forces 
on economic life. The problem is to evaluate the extent of this in- 
fluence. Weber made no attempt to measure definitely and finally 
this influence, because other important primary sources of the mod- 
ern « bourgeois » spirit are too little known, especially the in- 
fluence of economic forces on religion. The fact that the versatile, 
conscientious scholar himself adhered to his original conclusions 
throughout twenty years of research on this subject adds weight 
to the value of his thesis. Troeltsch, the eminent theologian, main- 
tained the same views over a similar period of time. The value of 
his research for the subject under discussion is, however, limited 
because it reveals little concerning the actual influence of religious 
belief on practical conduct. 


10 See Ibid., pp. 949-960 
11 Ibid., pp. 976-977. 
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The foregoing arguments were intended only for Weber's first 
essay on the Protestant ethic.!? Due to this fact, the entire problem 
of materialism as an historical method and Weber's own historical 
method are not considered at any length. Professor Halbwachs' 
eriticism!? is directed at Weber's method which quite naturally 
calls forth such a criticism. Halbwachs considers Weber's first 
easay to be both original and stimulating. He thinks, however, that 
Weber's thesis is deduced from an unlimited number of facts about 
which we know entirely too little to draw such conclusions. We- 
ber's research- throws light on the problem, but makes it neces- 
sary for one to explore in advance everything that one wishes to 
discover. 

It lies in the very nature of Weber's historical method not to 
uncover new facts. He presupposes a knowledge of conditions and 
events in the mind of the historian. Weber's ideal types are used 
only to give meaning to facts and events by relating them to our 
ideas of value. History was for Weber a chaos, a mass of facts to 
which the historian must give meaning by ordering it from the 
standpoint of definite interests. Thus Weber assumes a knowledge 
of the facts on the part of the reader, and has attempted in these 
essays to present only new relations of facts which he considers 
all important in the understanding of the rise of our modern capital- 
istic order, A criticism of his approach to cultural problems will 
be reserved for Part HI of this study after his sociological method- 
ology has been presented. 

The remaining arguments considered here question Weber's 
conclusions and the facts upon which they are based. An intensive 
study or application of Weber's hypothesis in a limited field is a 
good method of testing it. An example of this is the study by 
Koch! of the influence of Protestant immigrants on the textile in- 


12 Since the completion of this thesis an important work, H. M. 
Robertson, Aspects of the Rise of Economic Individualism, A Critic- 
ism of Maw Weber and His School, Cambridge University Press, 
1933, has been published. 

13 Halbwachs, ap, cit, 

14 Paul Koch, Der Einfluss des Caleinismus und des Mennont- 
tentums auf die nierderrheinische Tertilindustrie. Diss. (München), 


Krefeld, 1928. 
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dustries of the lower Rhine country and Switzerland. The umais- 
takable impetus given these industries by the influx of Protestants 
from Holland and France is clearly shown. However, in judging 
the basis of the industrial growth and prosperity of ascetic Protes- 
tantism on foreign soil, the author concludes that it was not due 
so much to their religion and business ethic as it was due in the 
first place to their advanced knowledge and experience in trades 
and secondly, to the fact that they were immigrants. These argu- 
ments are not without weight and serve to illustrate the complexity 
of the problem, To ascertain the exact influence of these various 
plastic elements is objectively quite impossible. Granted, for pur- 
poses of this discussion, that the influence of these non-religious 
factors outweighs the possible religious influence, it is evident that 
religious persecution brought about the emigration of these Protes- 
tants. Moreovor, religious toleration attracted them to these partic- 
ular countries and favored their industrial progress. Religious 
forces not only caused the settling of these countries, but had alread- 
y moulded the pious, thrifty, and industrious character of these 
immigrants as Koch himself points out. 

One could also take issue with Weber on his emphasis of the 
influence of the Puritan ethic on American capitalistic develop- 
ment, A careful study of the growth of New England and the south- 
ern colonies would, no doubt, reveal the great importance of geo- 
graphical conditions and natural resources. The sucessful cultiva- 
tion in 1612 of tobacco in Virginia, which proffered the struggling 
colony a valuable export product, had a tremendous influence on 
the economic structure of the country. Land was cheap and easily 
obtained. Negro labor was found te be quite indispensable for such 
production, Fifty acres per negro was the minimum amount need- 
ed to make cultivation profitable. With the scarcity of labor and 
the industrial advantages of the mother country over the colonies, 
it was natural that the Southern colonies should develop their agri- 
cultural communities of large plantation holders and emall farmers. 
The production of rice, indigo and, after the Revolution, cotton, 
maintained this type of agriculture in the Southern states. 

The New England colonies also remained agricultural in char- 
acter until after the Revolution. Their lands were not adapted to 
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tobacco and the plantation system which was one potent reason 
why a different type of economic structure originated. Fishing, 
lumbering, and primarily ship building were the favorite enter- 
prises of the colonial period, They prospered because there existed 
a demand for the products of these industries in Europe. It is esti- 
mated that not more than ten per cent of the colonists were en- 
gaged in industrial pursuits during the colonial period.!® 


MORMONISM, A STUDY OF THE INTERPLAY OF RE- 
LIGIOUS AND ECONOMIC FORCES. 


The totality of Weber's research has, without doubt, demon- 
strated the inadequacy of materialism as « the » historical method. 
In concluding this section, we wish to refer to the more recent re- 
ligious movement of Mormonisml6 which illustrates the problem. 
Weber refers to it only in a footnote!? and Troeltsch not at all. 
Mormonism was founded’in the state of New York in 1830 after 
« bourgeois » capitalism and the « economic virtues » had been 
firmly established in Western civilization. The fact that the Mor- 
mons were driven out of New York, Ohio, Missouri, Illinois, and 
finally to the Rocky Mountains, kept them in comparative isolation 
in their early development. Moreover, the adherents to Mormon- 
ism, coming chiefly from the United States of America, Canada, 
England, and the Protestant countries of Europe were brought to- 
gether in an entirely new economic and social environment. The 
recentness of this isolated movement makes its true history more 
ascertainable and reduces the complexity of many problems in 
question. Both religious fervor and economic activity have been 
very intense in Mormon development. These facts make Mormon- 
ism an ideal field for the study of the interplay of religious and 
economic forces in the growth of a new and unique civilization. 


15 See H. U. Faulkner, Americun Economic History, New 
York and London, pp. 1-117, 1924. 

16 Mormonism was originally a nickname given the Church by 
adversaries. The correct name is the Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ter Day Saints. , 

11 Weber, The Protestant Ethic, p. 264, note 26 
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An economic history or a comprehensive sociology of Mor- 
monism is yet to be written. Here we can only suggest certain re- 
lations between religious ideas and economic forces. The history 
of Mormonism substantiates Weber's thesis that religious ideas 
give, especially in the beginning, a directive and original impetus 
to economic and social development. 

No one has attempted as yet to explain the origin of Mormon- 
ism as the ideological superstructure of the factors of production, 
or as being motivated by the economic interest of its founder, Jo- 
seph Smith. Any such attempt would appear far-fetched. Nor was 
Joseph Smith the mere expression of a religious or an intellectual 
conflict within a religious group. He first appears as an uneducated 
youth without religious connections, unversed in church history 
or religious dogma, philosophy or science. The boy prophet speaks 
in the name of Jehovah as the youthful prophets of ancient Israel 
had done before him. Thus two thousand years after the Jewish 
prophets had been silenced, three centuries after the Reformation, 
and at a time when the Calvinists and the Independent sects had 
spent much of their strength, Mormon prophets once more under- 
took to convert and reform the world. They were emissary prophets 
with a very definite, positive message which they claimed to have 
received through divine revelation. They considered themselves as 
tools in the hand of God who had called them to Bertone a deh- 
nite task. They felt responsible to Him alone. 

Although these prophets claimed to have seen God and heav- 
enly messengere and to have been in communion with them, they 
were in no wise vessels of the spirit in the sense that the Hindu 
prophets were. Their lives were lives of strenuous activity in ma- 
terial as well as in spiritual affairs. The Mormons, led by their 
prophets, were sent to call not one nation, but the whole world to 
repentance. They were to gather the faithful to a promised land — 
America. Here Zion, the New Jerusalem, was to be built in the 
expectation of the immediate advent of the second coming of Christ. 

In Mormonism one finds the essential components of the com- 
bined spirit (not the same doctrine) of Judaism and Puritanism. 
The Mormons have exhibited the same trust in the God of Israel, 
have sealed covenants just as firmly, and promised obedience just 


y 
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as devoutly as the Israelites of old. Their mission is not to conquer 
the world by force, but by the power of the Gospel of Christ. They 
await, however, the personal appearance of Christ on earth when 
he will accept their efforts and rei;n on earth with the faithful. 
Their God is a personal being who created man in His own image. 
Man is dualistic, made up of body and spirit which are two 
forms of matter. God is the Father of the spirit. Thus man is an 
offspring of God endowed with the possibility of becoming like 
Him. The individual is conceived as being an eternal personality. 
Perhaps in no religion is the future, personal existence of man 
so emphatically proclaimed as in Mormonism. Man will not on- 
ly be saved and be relieved from mundane trials, but may be crea- 
tively active throughout eternity. The present relationship between 
God and man is largely an ethical one. « Obedience is better than 
sacrifice » holds true in the Mormon ethic. y 
Mormonism has no place for a philosophy of religion such as 
that of St. Augustine or of Thomas Aquinas because the Mormons 
claim their religion to be the revealed word, the positive decree of 
a personal God uttered through His prophets. It is the very nature 
of a positive religion to be dogmatic. Thus in this respect the 
Mormon message resembles that of the Israelitish prophets. Non- 
Mormons frequently interpret Mormonism as a combination of 
certain teachings of Christ with those of ancient Judaism. They 
view the movement as being in a youthful, unphilosophical stage. 
This view coincides quite well with the Mormon standpoint which 
sees in Christianity the culmination and fulfillment of Judaism, and 
in Mormonism the restoration of the primitive Christian Church. 
Thus Mormonism professes to have all the religious truths con- 
tained in both ancient Judaism and early Christianity. Essential to 
the understanding of the Mormon ethic is this covenant forming 
spirit, this chosen people idea analogous to that of ancient Israel. 
There are, of course, many important distinctions between 
Mormonism and ancient Judaism. The most important one for 
our study is that the practical Mormon ethic is decidedly non- 
traditional in spite of the traditional religious beliefs of the Mor- 
mons. They welcome material progress and have always been free 
in undertaking new and varied callings. In this respect their ethic 
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resembles that of the Puritans, though motivated by ditferent be- 
liefs. They have worked for the glory of God in the belief that 
His glory would be manifested shortly. 

There is little room for mysticism or the inactive, contempla- 
tive life in the Mormon ethic as the following passage from a stand- 
ard Church work indicates : 


Whatsoever principle of intelligence we attain to in thia life, 
it will rise with us in the resurrection, and if a person gains more 
knowledge and intelligence in this life through his « diligence » 
and « obedience » than another, he will have so much the advan- 
tage in the world to come. 

There is a law, irrevocably decreed in heaven before the foun- 
dations of the world, upon which all blessings are predicated — 
and when we obtain any blessing from God it is by obedience to 
that law upon which it is predicated.18 


The Mormons have been exhorted to industry from the very 
beginning of their history. 


Thou shalt not idle away thy time, ... neither shalt thou bury 
thy talent that it may not be known.!9 

Cease to be idle ; cease to be unclean ... cease to sleep longer 
than i is needful ; retire to thy bed early, that ye may not be weary ; 
arise early that your bodies and your minds may be invigorated. 


As early as 1833 in the midst of religious persecution and the 
trials of pioneer life, a « Word of Wisdom » was issued pertaining 
to the temporal welfare of the Church members*!. In this revela- 
tion alchoholic beverages, stimulating drinks, tobacco, and the eat- 
ing of much meat are condemned as being, unhealthful. Luxurious 
living is likewise discouraged. It is impossible to ascertain exactly 
the influence of these elements of ascetic living on Mormon econom- 
ic development, however, it is beyond question that it has been 
considerable??. 


18 Doctrine and Covenants, Section 130 : 18-21 (given in 18453). 

19 Ibid., Section 60 : 13 (given in 1832). 

20 Tbid., Section 88- 124 (piven in 1832). 

21 Ibid., Section 89 (given in 1833). 

22 ar Harris and Butt, The Fruits of Mormonism, MacMillan 
aud Co., 6. 
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The fight against evil and sin is particularly intensified in the 
life of the orthodox Mormon because of the Mormon conception 
of grace. Mormons recognize, as the Jews, no original sin. Adam's 
transgression was, according to Mormon belief, a necessary, fore- 
seen means of bringing mortality into the world. The atonement 
of Christ compensates for Adam's transgression and makes it pos- 
sible for man to be resurrected unto eternal life. Man is not re- 
sponsible for Adam's fall nor Christ's atonement.: Man is responsi- 
ble only for his own sins. These were also atoned for by Christ. 
However, forgiveness is predicated on the individual's acceptance 
of and obedience to the laws and ordinances of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Christ has accomplished his vicarious atoning work. lt is 
now incumbent upon each individual to take advantage of the grace 
of God by repenting of personal sins and obeying the laws of the 
Gospel in the interest of receiving forgiveness and exaltation. 

In Weber's and Troeltsch's terminology Mormonism is also a 
sect,23 as was Calvinism, in contrast with Catholicism and Lu- 
theranism. No compromises were made with other churches or with 
political powers to gain universal recognition. One must believe, 
repent, and prove one's worth before one is accepted into the fold. 
Moreover, after conversion the Mormon is expected to continue 
to lead a worthy life. Excommunication is enforced upon the un- 
repentant sinner. 

It ia clear that the Mormon ethic based on religious conviction 
embodies the essential elements of the methodical, rational man- 
ner of every-day life indispensable to the spirit of modern capital- 
ism. History has recorded the remarkable achievements of the 
Mormons in economic undertakings. Social, economic, psycho- 
logical, as well as religious forces, have greatly influenced this 
development. Professor Ericksen? e: plains the first stage of Mor- 
mon development (1830-1847) as a maladjustment between Mor- 
mons and non-Mormons which produced and shaped the Mormon 
group life. This maladjustment was based chiefly on differences 
of religious belief, as he clearly states. He then proceeds to inter- 


23 See page 68 for Weber's definition of a sect, f 
24 E. È. Ericksen, The Psychological and Ethical Aspects of 
Mormon Group Life, Chicago, 1922, 
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pret Mormon religion and group life as products of this malad- 
justment. It must be borne in mind, however, that this religious 
movement which brought about the maladjustment was founded 
on religious motives and doctrines, the most important of which 
had been proclaimed before any maladjustment was present. In 
fact, the very proclamation of the new doctrine preceded any 
Mormon group life, its being the necessary presupposition for the 
very existence of the Mormon group. 

In the second stage of Mormon development, religious forces 
are also at play. Persecution drove the Mormons out of Nauvoo, 
Hlinois, in the winter of 1846. They made their way to the un- 
known, barren Rocky Mountain region because Joseph Smith had 
prophesied in none too enticing words that they would go there 
and because Brigham Young, their second leader, claimed to have 
seen the desert in a vision and knew where he was going. Granting 
that Mormon solidarity was maintained by persecution before 1846, 
and after that time by the struggle for material subsistence, still 
their exit to the Rockies was certainly greatly influenced by reli- 
gious conviction..Land was cheap, abundant, and very fertile in 
Illinois and Missouri. Mormon apostates were honored by non- 
Mormons. Everything, except religious conviction and group sol- 
idarity, spoke against the weary journey into the « land of pro- 
mise ». The fact that the Mormons remained in the desert, after 
having seen it and tasted of its « fruits », is hardly explainable 
from the struggle between nature and man alone. They might have 
gone to fruitful Oregon or, with advantage, to the gold" fields of 
California had their religious belief not compelled them to follow 
their prophet's admonition to remain where they were. 

No one acquainted with the Mormon civilization will doubt 
the influence of religious and ethical ideas on economic and social 
development. To better understand this influence, one might think 
of the Mormon movement as never having taken place. Certainly 
the development of Utah and much of the surrounding territory 
would have occurred later and exhibited a very different character. 
In fact, the very uniqueness of the Mormon civilization and social 
institutions is due, in the last instance, to the religious beliefs and 
ethical principles which created the Mormon group life. The. ex- 
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ient of this uniqueness depends, as a malter of fact, on the degree 
to which the Mormon religion and ethic are adhered. 

To ascertain the exact extent of this influence is another prob- 
lem, One might expect the Mormons to be a rich and prosperous 
people if we judge their development by their ethic and religion. 
However, both religious and economic forces have hindered the ac- 
cumulation of wealth in Mormon territory. The Mormon tithe, fast- 
offering, donations for chapel and temple building, and the mission- 
ary system have directed much money into materially non-pro- 
ductive channels, Polygamy, which was practised during the last 
half of the nineteenth century and especially by the better situat- 
ed, more industrious members of the group chiefly for the purpose 
of augmenting the population, had an equalizing and socializing 
effect on the distribution of wealth. 

The Mormons were advised to take up agriculture which they 
did. As a result, the chief mining and power interests, which re- 
present much of the wealth of Mormon territory, have fallen read- 
ily into non-Mormon control. 

The ‘agricultural basis of Mormon economic life combined 
with the tremendous work and expense in erecting irrigation pro- 
jects have tended to develop character rather than wealth. Had 
the same energy been expended in mining, manufacturing or ship- 
ping pursuits no doubt the Mormon achievements would have been 
more profitable from a purely economic point of view. 

lt is beyond the purpose of this essay to trace the influence of 
economic conditions on religious life. They are certainly not want- 
ing in Mormon history. One example will illustrate this point. 
The social ideal of Mormonism is the law of consecration or « unit- 
ed order » in which surplus property and earnings are held in 
common to be distributed according to the needs of the indivi- 
dual%, This type of economic order was introduced in Missouri 
from 1831 to 1834, and again in sections of Utah from 1874 to 1883 
without lasting success. The early history of Mormonism in Utah 
is characterized by a very high degree of solidarity and economic 


_ 25 See Jos. A, Geddes, The United Order among the Mormons 
(Missouri Phase) Salt Lake City, Utah, 1924. 
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cooperation. This has evolved into an economie individualiem 
quite indistinguishable from that of non-Mormon yroups. This 
change of economic practice was greatly influenced by economic 
and social forces such as the increase in wealth, growth of popu- 
lation, and the increasing perplexity of economic processes. No 
doubt other forces, such as the conception of individual rights as 
expressed in the Constitution of the United States, have influenced 
Mormon growth more than the Mormons themselves perhaps 
realize. lt is very conceivable that the same Mormon message 
would have produced a strikingly different civilization had it been 
proclaimed in Catholic or Lutheran countries. 

These brief notes on the development of Mormonism serve to 
substantiate Weber's thesis that materialism as an historical 
method is inadequate to explain empirical reality. Both Weber's 
methodological and his historical writings are convincing proof of 
this fact. The question as to the true origin of religious ideas and 
motives he leaves unsolved. He presupposes the coexistence of 
both religious and economic forces and attempts to illuminate their 
reaction on each other. He denies that religious forces can at any 
time be traced to economic conditions and processes only. His 
essays on the sociology of religion are fruitful in eradicating every 
one-sided, dogmatic explanation of reality, an outstanding example 
of which we have witnessed in historical materialism.?4 


26 See also Wirtschaft u. Gesellschaft, pp 227-380 tor Weber's 
further treatment of religion, 
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CHAPTER VIN 
WEBER'S «VERSTEHENDE™ SOCIOLOGY 


THE TRANSITION FROM HISTORY TO SOCIOLOGY.’ 


Weber's first essay on sociology was written in 1913. h was 
given a new form in his final work, « Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft ». 
His religious-sociological writings on the world religions are socio- 
logical as well as historical essays. lt will clarify his sociological 
research if we give some attention to the problems he met in his 
transition from history to sociology. Weber interprets history, we 
observed, as being something subjective and subject to change. 
He rejects without hesitation or restriction every « objective » 
criterion upon which a universal history, acceptable to all civiliza- 
tions at all times, might be founded. History is that small part of 
the incomprehensible sea of empirical reality selected by the 
researcher. The selection is determined by his ideas of value which 
are a product of the culture into which he is born and of the 
« demon »! within him. These subjective ideas of value and his 
own interests guide the selection, Weber did not inform us as to 
which cultural ideas of value determined his own principle of 
selection. We observed, however, that the problem of rationaliza- 


1 Ferstehende is an adjective formed from the German verb 
verstehen meaning to understand, Henceforth we shall translate it 
as interpretative. 

In this section we shall refer often to the highly recommenda- 
hle article of Andreas Walther, Mar Weber als Soziologe, Jahrbuch 
für Soziologie, Bd, TY, pp. 1-65, 1926. 

Y Weher’s usage of the term demen is analogous to Kant’s das 
bessere Ich and Bergson’s mot fondamental. 
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tion lies at the bottom of his religious-sociological writings. It 
also plays a very important róle in his sociology proper. 

The ideal types furnish Weber the means of selecting, order- 
ing, and comprehending this segment of reality by relating it to 
cultural values. This form of concept, essential to the cultural 
sciences, is unreal — not identical with anything in empirical real- 
ity. The ideal types are but tools. All concepts are tools for 
understanding reality and not aims in themselves from Weber's 
point of view. He remained nominalist in his sociology also. 

To understand historical eventa « which struggle against being 
subordinated under general laws or concepts » by preserving their 
individual character is the aim of Weber’s historical method, Thus 
he treats highly complex historical phenomena, such as the idea 
of the modern capitalistic order or the city of the Middle Ages, as 
individual phenomena. The world religions are also considered 
as historical individuals. The ideal type of Puritanism, the ration- 
al, methodical manner of living, and other ideal types serve him 
as gauges by which he measures and comprehends, as far as his 
particular interest is concerned, the influence of religious forces 
on conduct in every-day affairs. Ideal types are not needed to 
ascertain concrete facts but rather to give them meaning by relat- 
ing them to our ideas of value. The more complex the phenomena 
are, the more frequent and urgent will be the use of the ideal 
type. 

The aim of Weber's sociology is to generalize and search 
foy rules, for regular reoccurring phenomena. Logically, sociol- 
“ogy would thus belong not to the cultural sciences, but to the 
natural sciencea as discussed in Part I. Yet there remains a sharp 
distinction between the aim and method of sociology and those of 
the natural sciences. The aim of sociology ia to understand the 
meaningful social conduct of individuals. This aim will be dis- 
cussed later. The sociologist does not attempt to discover laws 
under which all cultural phenomena might be subordinated, He 
too must select, as does the historian, but a portion of the totality 
of reality. Within this portion he seeks regularities and types which 
will aid him in understanding social relations. Weber's sociology is 
definitely limited to certain types of individual conduct and does 
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not aim to include and explain all phenomena as natural sciences 
do. 

The historical interest in that which is individual enables the 
historian to isolate single series of acts or evente. They are given 
meaning by the logical process of imputing events in reality to 
ideas of value by means of the ideal type. Individual phenomena 
serve the sociologist only as paradigms. These paradigms, and the 
process of historical imputation itself, are only of secondary inter- 
est to Weber in his sociology proper. He must substitute a means 
of selection in place of his historical ideal types. 

What is Weber's principle of selection in sociology ? It consists 
of three important elements: (1) he places the emphasis on that 
which is understandable, that is, he limits his specific interests to 
the understandable acts of evaluating individuals; (2) he concen- 
trates his attention on that which is typical, which may be either 
constructed ideal types or relative, pure, and unequivocal phenom- 
ena in reality which are illustrative of sociological rules and laws; 
(3) from the multiplicity of meaningful human acts he chooses 
those that are of functional importance from the standpoint 
of the whole of society.4 

In the transition from history to sociology Weber's ideal types 
thus undergo a change. He reduces the highly complex historical 
ideal types into their elements. Under elements he does not mean 
irreducible elements but those component parts which exhibit a 
unity of reaction (« einheitliche Wirkungsweise »). The genus- 
components of the historical ideal types are reduced to « pure » 
ideal types applicable in sociological research. For example : 


The components of the same historical phenomenon can be 
in part « feudal », « patrimonial », bureaucratic », or « charisma- 
tic » in character. The science of sociology must form pure ideal 
types from phenomena of this kind which..., however, appear in 
reality in this absolute, « pure » form perhaps just as little as a 
reaction in physics which is reckoned on the assumption of an abso- 
lute empty space.5 


4 See Andreas Walther, op. cit, 

6 Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellsc aie p. 10, cited by Walther. 
Weber's soriological ideal type formation presupposes a knowledge 
of universal history, just as his historical method demands a knowl- 
adge of the facts of history. His aim is not to uncover facts aud con- 
ditions so much as to un eretand and interpret their meaning. 
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Through a process of isolation and abstraction Weber con- 
structs his pure types from these relative elementary components of 
complex reality. These ideal types he identifies with sociological 
rules. These types or rules are not to be confused with « infalli- 
ble » laws on the order of those of natural sciences. They are 
« understandable types of conduct or action » characterized by a 
regularity of occurrence. Thus Weber's sociological types are not 
deduced from general concepts nor from highest principles, but 
are formed from the facts of reality as were his historical ideal 
types. The components of the type are determined inductively and 
formed logically into a whole. The process of bringing certain ac- 
centuated elements of reality into a logical unit makes the types 
« pure » and Utopian and gives them their conceptional value for 
the cultural sciences. 

Weber's sociological types are a flexible, graduated system 
of concepts which lies between the complex historical ideal types 
and the individual phenomena of reality. Henceforth, he seldom 
speaks of ideal types but of « type », « pure type », « the purest 
type », « quite pure types », and « fairly pure types ». Weber's 
sociological concept formation was in a process of evolution and 
change and was not something fixed which demanded universal 
and final recognition. We shall turn now to the crux of Weber's 
interpretative sociology, the meaningful acts of individuals, which 
will give us the content of his sociological rules and clarify his ap- 
proach to sociology. 

Weber defines his interpretative sociology as follows: 


By the ambiguously used term sociology is to be understood, 
from our point of view, a science that will interpretatively under- 
stand social conduct and hence causally explain its sequence of acts 
and its effects.6 


‘An explanation of Weber's terms will clarify this definition of 
his. science. Conduct he interprets as follows: 


.. human behavior (whether it be outward or inner action, 
omission or toleration) when and to the extent that the acting in- 
dividual attaches a subjective meaning to his behavior.? 


6 Ibid. p. 1. 
7 Ibid. p. 1. 
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Thus not all human behavior is the object ol Weber's sociol- 
ogy. He limits the object of his acience first of all to that conduct 
which has a « meaning » or « sense », This meaning of conduct 
is not an « objective », true, nor metaphysically correct meaning, 
but the personal, subjective meaning which the acting individual 
unites with his acts. By subjective meaning, Weber is not think- 
ing of the ultimate motives or ideals which inspire action nor of 
the ultimate purposes of life that one atrives to attain, but rather 
the meaning which the acting individual gives to or combines with 
each act he performs. One rings a bell, for example, in the expec- 
tation that a door will be opened or that someone will appear. That 
is the meaning of this particular act which we give as a simple 
example. 

Not all subjective, meaningful behavior is the object of We- 
ber's sociological interest. He further limits his object to the sub- 
jective, meaningful, « social » conduct of individuals which he de- 
fines as follows: 


Social conduct is that conduct which is, according to the in- 
tended subjective meaning of the acting individual, related and 
in its sequence of acts oriented to the behavior of others.8 


Social conduct does not comprise all relations of individuals. 
lt is not to be confused with the common meaning of this expres- 
sion in which it is contrasted with individual or private conduct. 
On the contrary, by social conduct Weber means that the acts of 
individuals are related and oriented to the past, present or the 
expected future behavior of other individuals. Furthermore, it is 
the subjective meaning of his acı that the individual orients to the 
supposed subjective meaning of the acts of the « alter ego ». An- 
example? given by Weber illustrates the difference between social 
and non-social behavior in relations between individuals. When 
two cyclists crash into each other accidentally, it is not social con- 
duct because the cyclists attach no subjective meaning to the act 
nor is it oriented to the meaningful conduct of the other individual. 


8 Ibid. p. 1. 
Y See Ibid., p. 11, 
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However, if after the crash, one or both attempt to settle the acci- 
dent by fleeing, fighting or through argumentation, social con- 
duct begins because the participanta orient their conduct in the be- 
lief and on the assumption that the other individual attaches mean- 
ing to his own behavior. 

There are several types of conduct which lie on the border 
line between social conduct and purely reflexive, quite meaningless 
conduct. Crowd action, such as the opening of umbrellas when it 
begins to rain, is not social conduct in Weber's specific terminol- 
ogy. In such cases the individual does not orient his conduct to 
the specific, subjective meaning of the «alter ego». Imitation, which 
follows quite mechanically, would also be in general ruled out of 
Weber's interpretative sociology. 

lt is immaterial who the other individuals are or whether one 
orients one's conduct to the past, present or future conduct of 
these individuals, The fact that one does orient one's conduct to 
that which one considers to be the subjective meaning of the con- 
duct of others is the essential element in Weber's definition of so- 
cial conduct. He states: 


Social conduct (including omission or toleration) can be 
oriented to past, present or future expected behavior of others..., 
e. g. fortifications against impending attacks. The « others » may 
be few or many, known or unknown, e. g. money is a means of 
exchange which the acting individual accepts becauae he orients 
his conduct to the expectation... that an unknown and indefinite 
number of other individuals will be willing to accept it in trade 
in the futurel®, ' 


THE DEMARCATION OF THE INTERPRETATIVE SO- 
CIOLOGY FROM OTHER SOCIOLOGIES AND « RE- 
LATED » SCIENCES. 


Before developing Weber's interpretative sociology further, 


it will be well to mark off his approach to sociology. from that of 
“other possible approaches, and also to discuss its relation to psy- 


10 Thid., p, 11. 


f 
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chology and social psychology. In the first place Weber designates 
the interpretative sociology as being only « one » and not « the » 
sociology. There may be other valuable methods of doing socio- 
logical research, according to Weber. 

As we have repeatedly indicated, Weber rejects absolutely 
every dogmatic or metaphysical element in his methodology. His 
sociology is an empirical science and is not to be confunded nor 
colored with social philosophy or social ethics. The totality concept 
of Romanticism and Othmar Spann's Universalism, all organic 
conceptions of society, and such concepts as « objective » spirit, 
have no place in sociology. Sociclogy ia not interested in what 
man is or should be. It accepts him as given data and aims to 
explain his regular, reoccurring social conduct. 

The structural-functional conception of society is likewise re- 
jected as an approach to the problem of social relations. Weber 
wished to « cleanse » sociology of such collective « termini » as 
state, nation, church, corporation, all of which have a very differ- 
ent meaning from the point of view of the various sciences, for 
example, jurisprudence, ethics, sociology. In sociology they are 
but the sequence of acts (u Ableeufe ») of a very definite type of 
social conduct of individuals (in each case a different type, of 
course). They perpetuate themselves only as long as the « chance y 
exists that individuals will continue to act in a given manner in 
the future. Thus all such things are not considered as being struc- 
tures or institutions apart from individuals, but « objective » situa- 
tions of group conduct. The sociologist cannot ignore such institu- 
tions, but he considers them primarily as expressions of group 
conduct and only secondarily in their functional or structural as- 
pect. The legal conception of the state, for example, is important 
to the sociologist because individuals orient their behavior in cer- 
tain cases to this conception. Weber's sociological rules aim to 
comprehend the relations of individuals to these « objective » sit- 
uations. All institutions, cultural objectifications, and structural 
notions of society are reduced to types of social conduct.!! 


11 A comparison of the indexes of Weber’s, Wirtschaft und Ge- 
sellschaft, and. such works as Ross, Principles of Sociology, will 
bring out this distinction. Example cited by Walter, op, cit., p, 2b. 
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Although Weber is primarily and specifically interested in 
human behavior, his methodology has no place for the science of 
psychology which is so intent on explaining behavior. His objec- 
tions to founding sociology on psyc!.ology or mixing the two sci- 
ences are based on several facts. Weber associated psychology with 
naturalism and grouped it among the natural sciences, His whole 
research is engaged in banning the method of the natural sciences 
from that of the cultural sciences. He had no use for psychology in 
theoretical economics. In his day, the aim and method of paychology 
were very debatable. He wished to keep his science free from po- 
lemics and to preserve its unequivocal character. Ín addition, We- 
ber was a keen and gifted psychologist. The often cumbersome 
systems of psychological concepts of the various schools quite na- 
turally appeared useless to him. 

The inner, physical or psychical basis of conduct expressed, 
for example, in a table of mental functions, is not the object of 
Weber's sociology. On the contrary, the sociologist has to deal 
with « objective » given situations of group conduct, with social 
relations. For example, to understand conduct in economic affairs 
Weber does not study the possible instincts of acquisition, self 
preservation, etc. nor the possible motives of conduct, such as hun- 
ger, which compel individuals to buy or sell. He studies, on the 
contrary, the market-mechanism, an objective situation in which 
individuals must act in a given manner in order to subsist. We 
shall have occasion to elaborate on this example later. 

Psychology, social psychology, and biology have their legit- 
imate fields and sociology will take account of their results, but 
they are to be excluded from Weber's sociological methodology. 
The relation of these sciences to sociology may be further denot- 
ed by a classification of social conduct which Walther finds in 
Weber's sociology.!? This classification is based on the possible 
degree of understanding social conduct and is as follows: (1) that 
part of social conduct which is incomprehensible (Weber turns this 
field over to the forenamed « natural » sciences and does not con- 
sider it as an object of interpretative sociology) ; (2) interpretable, 
rational conduct which is the specific held of sociology, and in 


12 See Walther, op. cit., pp, 40-42, 
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which the forenamed sciences have no place as lar as sociology is 
concerned ; (3) an intermediary sphere which may or may not be 
understandable, Here the « natural » sciences may function but do 
not, by any means, furnish the foundaiion for sociological research. 

The non-understandable elements of social conduct are thus 
excluded from the interpretative sociology. The behavior of prim- 
itive man as an index to the behavior of « civilized » man is of 
little importance to Weber's sociology, in contrast with the re- 
search of such French scholars as Lévy-Bruhl and Durkheim. We- 
ber also disregards exceptions in his sociology. 

The point of departure for Weber's sociology is the every-day 
conduct of individuals. He believes the experiences of daily life 
to be understandable and reckonable. They can be arranged and 
treated from a very definite standpoint without using metaphysi- 
cal presuppositions or psychological analyses!3, One is accustomed 
to think of the knowledge of the natural sciences as being under- 
standable and that of individual conduct as being meaningless, un- 
reliable, and non-reckonable. Weber maintains, also in his early 
writings, that human conduct, in contrast with the object of the 
natural sciences, is not baffling but is exactly that which is spe- 
cifically understandable. The cells of the human body bear no 
subjective meaning. They are understandable only in their func- 
tional relation to the whole. On the other hand the single acts of 
individuals are meaningful and reckonable; meaningful to the act- 
ing individual as a means to an end and reckonable by the em- 
pirical observer. The freer individuals are, the more nearly they 
react to their constant motives, and the more reckonable their acts 
are. ; 

In practical life one calculates with the regular, meaningful, 
reoccurring acts of others. Every military commander, every law 
giver, and every taxicab driver reckons with a definite type of con- 
duct from certain individuals within a social relation. Weber's 
own ability to interpret human conduct, led him on the one hand to 
overestimate the ability of others to do this, and on the other hand 
io overlook the fact that his own ability had been greatly augment- 


13 Nee quotation p. 26 of this thesis. 
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ed by scientific studies, some of which had been in the field of 
psychology. 

Weber's careful limitation of interpretative sociology to the 
subjective meaningful social acts of individuals is in itself a de- 
viation from Rickert’s historical method and from Weber's own 
earlier work as well, Here we find him choosing the object of his 
science and basing his method to a great extent on that object. 

Having shown Weber's transition from historian to sociologist 
and having marked off his sociology from sociological approaches 
and other « related » sciences, we shall resume the development of 
his sociology proper. 


THE STRUCTURE OF WEBER'S SOCIOLOGICAL METHOD. 


The aim of Weber's sociology is to understand the subjective 
meaning of social conduct. Our definition of meaning needs fur- 
ther explanation. In the empirical sciences of history and sociology, | 
one is not seeking the « true » or « objective » meaning of con- 
duct as one does in the dogmatic sciences of ethics, logic, juris- 
prudence, etc. 


Meaning is either (1) the «actual » subjective meaning of an 
individual, (a) in a given historical case or (b) the average and 
approximate in a given number of cases, or (2) the intended sub- 
jective meaning of postulated acting individuals in a conceptually 
constructed pure typel4. 


Weber is interested in the empirical meaning, whether it be 
the actual historical meaning of the conduct of individuals or that 
meaning postulated in pure types by the researcher. In history one 
seeks the actual meaning of conduct, in sociology the average and 
approximate, the conceptually constructed, intended meaning of 
individual behavior. 

The border line between meaningful and meaningless conduct 
fluctuates, Individuals bestow some meaning, no doubt, upon every 
act. Each act may be, furthermore, composed of meaningful and 


34 Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, p. 1. 
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meaningless components mixed in any number of patterus. Tra- 
ditional conduct is a border line case as well as is much of the 
habitual behavior of every-day life. Weber seems to be fully aware 
of the perplexity of interpreting the problem of the subjective 
meaning of conduct. 

How can the sociologist uncover and interpret this subjective 
meaning which makes human conduct comprehensive ? He must, 
according to Weber, strive for evidence as in every other science. 
This evidence may be (1) rational and, if so, either logical or math- 
ematical; or (2) intuitively relivable, emotionally receptive. 
«a Rationally evident » is that which can be clearly and complete- 
ly understood « intellectually », e. g. the speaking of the axiom, 
2x 2=4. Such self-evident conduct is limited, However, rational 
oriented conduct, that type of conduct in which the acting individual 
chooses proved, reckonable means to attain self-postulated pur- 
poses in the expectation of realizing certain effects, possesses the 
highest degree of evidence even though it be empirical and not 
axiomatic. « Intuitively evident » is that which one is able to fully 
relive in reality, in fancy or imagination. This type of evidence is 
of increasingly less value the further apart the « Weltanschauun- 
gen » of the acting individuals and that of the interpreter are. These 
are the two methods of obtaining evidence. When they fail, can- 
duct remains incomprehensible and will not be included in inter- 
pretative sociology. f 

A plausible, understandable interpretation of conduct. support- 
ed by the highest degree of evidence, is not necessarily the « caus- 
al », valid interpretation. lt is only a probable hypothesis. It musi 
be verified in reality. The motives of the individual whose conduct 
is being interpreted may be concealed or misunderstood by the ob- 
server. They may be, and often are, obscure to the acting indi- 
vidual himself, Weber suggests several possible ways of verifica- 
tion. In some cases, psychological experiments, or in cases of group 
conduct, statistics, may serve this purpose. In others. the research- 
er must compare cases that are similar, except in one decisive. 
particular component, in order to ascertain the influence of this 
one component. In many cases, one must resort to ideal type con- 
structions in which one reckons in thought the further development 
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of certain components of the motivation chain in order to dewr- 
mine the probable influence of motives whose relative influence is 
otherwise indistinguishable. In all cases where hypotheses cannot 
be verified in reality they remain hypotheses. 

Just as Weber distinguishes between two types of evidence, 
rational and intuitively relivable, so does he distinguish between 
two types of understanding social conduct. They are not identi- 
cal with the types of evidence discussed in the foregoing paragraph. 
He designates them as {l) the actual understanding, and (2) ex- 
planatory understanding, according to the motive. Examples of the 
first type are the understanding of the spoken sentence, 2x 2=4, 
or an outburst of anger characterized by certain facial expressions, 
interjections, irrational movements, etc. Without inquiring into” the 
particular context of the statement, 2x 2= 4, or the cause 
of the outburst of anger, one recognizes them as comprehensible 
phenomena. 

Explanatory understanding would begin in the above exam- 
ples, if one were to inquire into the context in which the 2x2-=4 
axiom was used, whether in a mathematical formula, in logic or 
otherwise; or in the case of anger, if one sought the explanation 
or motive which produced it. Of these two types of understanding 
social conduct, the explanatory is of fundamental importance to 
Weber's sociology. Juat what does he understand by the term, mo- 
tive ? 


Motive is a context of meaning (« Sinnzusammenhang ») 
which appears to the acting individual himself or to the observer 
as the meaningful basis of behavior.15 


Motive is not to be confused with the physical or psychical 
basis of conduct such as neural processes, nor with ultimate aims 
and purposes which might inspire conduct. Weber is thinking, on 
the contrary, of the subjective meaning which the individual attach- 
es to each act he performs. Thus subjective meaning and mo- 
tive seem to be synonymous;!6 he does not, at least, distinguish 


16 Tbid., p. 5. ; 
16 See A. Schütz, Der sinnhufte Aufbau der sozialen Welt, p. 
16, Verlag Juliua Springer, Vienna, 1932, 
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clearly between them. In his definition of motive, Weber turther 
fails to distinguish between the motive of the acting individual and 
that of the observer who is interpreting the motive of the u alter 
ego ». These are not by any means identical, as Weber no doubt 
knew. As a mater of fact, he presupposes the existence of the 
« alter ego »-and assumes that all individuals attach a subjective 
meaning to their acts. Moreover, Weber's belief in the understand- 
ingness of human behavior strengthened this asumption. He cites 
the adage, « One does not have to be Caesar in order to under- 
stand Caesar. »17 

In the above definition of motive, the sociologist would re- 
present the observer. It is his task to explain social conduct by 
understanding the motive or subjective meaning which individuals 
combine with their social conduct, with that conduct which they 
orient and relate to the supposed subjective meaning of the conduci 
of others. How does the sociologist approach this vast problem ? 
Weber presents four fundamental ideal types of conduct from the 
standpoint of motivation. These types illustrate the close rela- 
tionship between motive and subjective meaning. They are not the 
only possible types of conduct, but the most practical and useful 
classification for the purposes of interpretative sociology. Weber 
writes that conduct may be determined as follows: 


.(t) traditionally, through accustomed habit: (2) affectively. 
especially emotionally through actual affects and emotional situa- 
tions; (3) « wertrationally »,!° through a conscious belief in the 
ethical, esthetic, religious, or otherwise interpretable, uncondi- 
tional, absolute value of a definite type of behavior as such, regard- 
less of consequences; (4) « zweckrationally »,19 through expecta- 
tions of the behavior of other individuals and external objects of the 
world and the employing of these expectations as « stipulations » 
or « means » of the successful attainment of well considered and 


desired ends.%@ 


lt has already been indicated that strict traditional behavior 


yy 


17 Weber. Wertsehajt und Gesellschaft, y. 

18 Wert may he translated as worth or value, 

19 Zweck may be translated as purpose. We shall employ these 
two German terms in these meanings. 


20 Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, p. 12. 
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is on the border line between social conduct and simple reflexive 
behavior. The greater part of our habitual every-day conduct as 
approaches the traditional type. 

The same is generally true of affective or emotional behavior 
which usually takes place quite spontaneously and without the in- 
dividual’s being aware of a subjective meaning accompanying his 
acts, 

« Wertrational » behavior is closely related to affective beha- 
vior because it too is largely emotionally motivated. In both cases 
the motive is to attain present emotional satisfaction derived from 
the action itself. « Wertrational » behavior in contrast with affective 
behavior is oriented to an end or purpose which makes it more 
methodical and rational. It is typically based on commandments 
or precepts which the individual accepts as being justly imposed 
upon him. The individual who acts « wertrationally » fulfils his 
duty, his obligation, without regard for the consequences or re- 
sults of his behavior. Kant's absolute ethic would thus call for 
« wertrational » conduct. Most of the types of religiously motiva- 
ted conduct discussed in Part II, e. g. Buddha's search for the 
Nirvana, the Lutheran craving for the « unio mystica », the Chris- 
tian ethic of non-resistance, are primarily of « wertrational » char- 
acter. 

The sociologist must take account of all three of these types 
of conduct and aim to interpret and understand them. The fourth 
type, « zweckrational » conduct, is, however, of major importance 
in sociology not because it is the most frequent type of conduct but 
because it offers the sociologist the most fruitful, usable ideal 
types. Types of traditional, affective, and « wertrational » behavior, 
are best understood in relation to and in comparison with « zweck. 
rational » types. One acts « zweckrationally », according to We: 
ber: 


... when one orients one's behavior to purpose, means, and 
accompanying consequences, and thereby rationally considers (cal- 
culates) the means vs. purposes or ends, as well as the purposes va. 
accompanying consequences, and finally the different possible 
purposes vs. each other; in any case, when one acts neither affec- 
tively nor traditionally. The choice between competitive means 
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and ends may be « wertrationally » oriented. If so, such conduct 
is « zweckrational » -only in its means.?) 


In contrast with « wertrational » behavior, u zweckrational » con- 
duct is based on the rational choice of the possible means to gain » 
definite goal. The goal itself may be irrational, that is, beyond 
scientific research or empirical confirmation; however, that is un- 
important. The essence of « zweckrational » conduct is that one 
chooses the means methodically and rationally in view of attaining 
a definite goal. One considers the consequences of one's acts and 
acts in light of these possible consequences. Weber's ethic of re- 
sponsiblity indicated in Part I calls for u zweckrational » conduct. 
In fact Weber interprets economic history, in a sense, as a devel- 
opment from traditional, affective, and « wertrational » types of — 
conduct to « zweckrational » conduct. 

This concept of « zweckrational » conduct is, as are the other 
types, only a « pure » (ideal) type. No conduct is entirely « zweck- 
rational »; it is only approximately so. « Zweckrational » types are 
logical abstractions which serve as gauges in comparing and com- 
prehending conduct. Such types are especially fruitful in the field 
of economics. As an example, Weber gives Gresham's « law »: 


Which is a rational, evident interpretation of human conduct 
under given conditions and under the ideal type presupposition of 
pure « zweckrational » conduct (that individuals will correctly 
choose the most rational means of reaching the desired end).2 To 
what extent individual acts conform to this « law » ... only expe- 
rience can tell. In this case it teaches its far-reaching validity.23 


If the ideal type character of Gresham's « law » is borne in 
mind, instead of its being considered as a « law » comparable to 
those of the natural sciences, it may stand without extended polem- 
ica and satisfy causal needs. 

Weber would utilize many of the classic concepts of econom- 
ics as ideal type constructions. Thus the « homo economicus » is 


21 Weber, op. cit., p. 13. 
22 Our insertion in parentheses, 
23 Weber, op. cit., p. 6. 
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a pure type, existing only as a logical idea, typifying u zweckra- 
tional » conduct in economic affairs. No man acts purely « zweck- 
rationally » in economic matters. lgnorance of conditions, errors in 
calculation or the presence of non-rational motives hinder such 
conduct in empirical reality. However, it is necessary for the 
economist (and a very good thing for the business man) to know 
how one would act in full knowledge of the means if rational eco- 
nomic motives alone directed conduct, Actual conduct in business, 
which always deviates from the ideal type, may best be under- 
stood by comparing it with the supposed conduct of the « homo 
economicus ». Elements of the conduct of the « homo economicus » 
which are lacking in actual conduct,*or the presence of compo- 
nents in actual conduct foreign to the ideal type, will explain this 
deviation of conduct from the pure « zweckrational » type. In this 
way actual economic conduct is comprehensible. 

Anoiher ideal type concept in economics of sociological inter- 
est is that of the market. Weber wrote on this subject in his po- 
lemic vs. Roscher and Knies in 1903-06 the following: 


One sees again very clearly the fact that the economic « laws » 
are hut models of rational conduci (in Weber's later terminology.. 
« zweckrational » conduct, no doubt). They are not deduced from 
the psychological analysis of individuals. but through the repro- 
duction of the « objective situation » of the price-fight-mechanism, 
the purest expression of which is the individual involved in the 
market with only one choice between two alternatives - — accommo- 
dation to the market or economic ruin.%4 


This quotation is very expressive of Weber's approach to 
understanding economic phenomena. lt is not an analysis of the 
psychological or physiological basis of behavior but an ideal logi- 
cal type construction of economic situations where group conduct 
may be observed. The absolute free market is, particularly in our 
day, a myth or Utopia. As a type concept it is, however, very val- 
uable in understanding economic activity. The « entrepreneur » 
will, for example, save himself from economic loss or ruin if he is 


24 Weber, Wissenschafislehre, p, 140. 
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acquainted with and acts according to an accurate knowledge ol 
the free market mechanism. He would thus ask himself, assuming 
the existence of the ideal type, how must | act in order to best com- 
pete in the market. He would then ascertain what components of 
the ideal type were lacking in his field of activity, what disturbing 
elements were present, e. g. taxes, duties, restriction of output, mo- 
nopolies, etc. If he would compare these incongruous elements of 
reality with the ideal type, he would thus be able to reckon and 
better control his market chances. A complete knowledge of the 
psychological motives of conduct, whether the individual is moti- 
vated by such instincts as hunger or self-preservation, would not. 
even though it were possible, guide the entrepreneur to financial 
success unless he understood market relations. 

The construction of « zwreckrational » pure types is the best 
means of understanding irrational otherwise baffling, non-reckona- 
ble conduct. Weber refers to the stock exchange which represents 
the nearest actual approach to the type concept of the free market. 
How can one explain a panic on the stock exchange?“ One would 
ask oneself, how would the stock exchange under the most favora- 
ble conditions take place — an ideal type construction. One would 
then ascertain what irrational components, not belonging to the 
ideal type, were present and which components belonging to the 
type were lacking. These facts, so ascertained, would explain the 
panic as a definite deviation from the type. In the same paragraph 
the case of a political or military action is presented: how may 
the cause of defeat in battle be understood? One would ask one- 
self, what the outcome of the battle would have been had the ar- 
mies possessed a complete knowledge of all conditions involved 
and had they chosen the most rational means of attaining their 
ends. With such a « zweckrational » type in mind as a gauge, the 
researcher could determine those irrational elements that deviate 
from the « zweckrational » type. The cause of defeat would be ap- 
parent. ` 

Thus in all fields of human endeavor, the sociologist would 
construct pure types, the major portion of which would be « zweck- 
rational » types. Empirical reality would suggest the types and 


25 Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, p. 2. 
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furnish them their components. The sociologist would construct a 
logical whole out of these components which he would again apply 
to reality to comprehend it. The value of these pure types would 
depend on their usefulness. Throughout Weber's essays on the 
sociology of religion, we saw him applying this method. He com- 
pared affective, traditional, and « wertrational » conduct with the 
« zweckrational » type of the spirit of modern capitalism. The near- 
est approximation to this type he found in the Puritan business 
ethic. 

With these fundamental type concepts of social conduct in 
mind, we shall turn our attention to Weber's definition of social re- 


lations. 
+ 


The behavior of individuals which they relate and orient to the 
behavior of each other (according to its content of meaning) con- 
stitutes a social relation. 


Social conduct consists exclusively and entirely of the 
» chance » that individuals will act socially in a given meaningful 
manner, regardless of the basis upon which this « chance » may be 
founded.?26 


The essential characteristic of all social relations is that the 
probability exists that certain individuals will regularly act in re- 
lation and oriented to the acts or anticipated acta of each other. 
This orientation of social conduct is not to be confused with so- 
cial solidarity. lt may be exactly the opposite. The « thief » or 
« cheater » reckons with the conduct of others just as much as any 
individual who may be working for the welfare of humanity, and 
often more so. Weber gives these two examples.?? Should all players 
begin to cheat, no one would be able to relate one's conduct to that 
of the other players and the game would be broken up. 

Thus all social relations, even such widely different types as 
friendship, family, state, church, and corporation, have the same 
foundation. In each type the content of the social relation, the mean- 
ing and type of conduct, is different. However, the orientation is 
there. When this orientation ceases to exist so also does the social 


26 Ibid., p. 13. 
27 Weber, Wissenschaftslehre, y. 318. 
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relation, state, friendship, etc. When we say that a state, for exam- 
ple, no longer exists, we mean, writes Weber, that the chance that 
definite types of meaningful, oriented social conduct took place, 
take place or will take place has disappeared and nothing else. 

Not only the extinction of social relations is explainable in 
this manner but also their beginnings. Weber discusses the origin 
of the social relation which we call state. The typical nucleus of 
the state lies in the temporary social relation of plundering war- 
riors under the leadership of a self-elected leader or in the tempo- 
rary union in self-defense of those threatened. Such beginnings re- 
main intact only as long as the « chance » exists that the individuals 
will react in a given way; in this case as long as desire for booty 
or fear of attack is felt.28 

Space will not permit us to give Weber's many further stip- 
ulations of social relations which may be permanent or tempora- 
ry, based on mutual consent or not, etc. lt is amply clear that the 
individual and his social conduct are the crux of Weber's inter- 
pretative sociology. The individual is the only bearer of meaning- 
ful behavior. Weber not only accepts the existence of the « alter 
ego » as a unity, an entity, but acts on the assumption that he too 
attaches subjective meaning to his behavior even as the observer, 
the interpreting individual, does. There are any number of prob- 
lems involved in the self- « alter ego » relationship which Weber 
did not explain. His emphasis on « objective » situations as types 
of group conduct minimized the importance of the problems for 
his sociology of understanding.?® 


Equipped with a sound, incomparable knowledge of universal 
history, particularly in economics, jurisprudence, and religion, and 
guided, to a great extent, by his experience in methodological re- 
search, Weber concludes his active life by seeking to uncover and 
master social relations from the point of view of the interpretative 
sociology. Such unlimited and widely different topics as « Sociolog- 
‘ical Categories of Economic Activity », « Types of Authoritative 
Rule », « Social Stratification », « Sociology of Jurisprudence », 


28 See Weber, op. eit., p. 427. 
29 See Schütz, op. eit., pp. 4-6, 
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the « Sociology of Religion », ending with an unfinished article on 
the « Rational and Sociological Foundations of Music », are thus 
treated in a stimulating and original manner, 

The urge to gain unity, as witnessed in Hegel's philosophy or 
Marx's historical materialism, is not wanting in Weber's work. 
He, however, did not strive for a philosophical, metaphysical uni- 
ty nor was he content with a one-sided, dogmatic unity. His phi- 
losophy in scientific work was logic and his method empirical. 
Thus he neither commenced nor ended his research with general 
concepts and universal principles. With his sociological-historical 
method, he will illuminate and understand social relations of cul- 
tural significance by explaining the meaningful social conduct of 
individuals and groups of individuals. 

In so doing, Weber develops a new terminology and system 
of concepts which appear strange and difficult to comprehend to 
one unacquainted with his complete work. In each field, whether it 
be jurisprudence, religion or social stratifications, we see him em- 
phasizing not institutions and social structures but what we have 
termed « objective » situations. He constructs in each case the pos- 
sible ideal types of social conduct which have created and main- 
tained « objective » situations or social processes. On the basis of 
these types he aims to understand that part of human conduct 
which is of cultural significance in cultural processes. Ít is impos- 
sible within the limits of this thesis to undertake to give the con- 
tent of his work, « Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft », which contains 
his sociological writings. We limited ourselves to his methodology 
which we shall conclude by showing its application in one of the 
most fundamental sections of his « Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft ». 

To comprehend fully Weber's « Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft », 
it is indispensable to the reader to bear in mind that the process 
of rationalization served Weber as a guide in interpreting social 
relations as well as individual historical phenomena. Whether one 
studies his sociology of religion, sociology of economic activity or 
political relations, one notices this process of rationalization. It 
gives his work form and its degree of systematization. 

‘In presenting his systems of type concepts or sociological rules 
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the rational or « zweckrational » type first. Modern sucial rela- 
tions, particularly those in the Occident with which we are: best 
acquainted, are the nearest approximation to the « zweckrational » 
type. Moreover, other types of social relations, such as those based 
on traditional, affective or « wertrational » conduct, are best un- 
derstood in contrast with the « zweckrational » types. Thus in 
Weber's religious-sociological writings presented in Part II he 
commences with ascetic Protestantism and the modern spirit of 
capitalism. These represent the nearest approaches ta the ideal 
types of « zweckrational » behavior. In the light of these types he 
then discusses the ethics of the world religions which contain ele- 
ments of other ideal types of conduct. Another example is Weber's 
essay on the city. After defining the concept, city, he continues 
the treatise by discussing the Occidental city. He discusses it, 
without doubt, because the history of Occidental cities is charac- 
terized, in contrast with that of Oriental cities, by a process of ra- 
tionalization. This process is not to be interpreted as being a contin- 
uous, uninterrupted, inherent process. The rationalized, « bour- 
geois » city of the Occident is Weber’s best means of gauging and 
understanding other types of cities. 

A second fundamental characteristic of Weber's sociology is 
his emphasis on authoritative rule (« Herrschaft +»). Social rela- 
tions are maintained by the rule of man over man regardless of 
the basis upon which this relationship originates or is perpetuated. 
In Weber's sociology of religion, just as much as in his sociology 
of the state or city, he seeks to uncover the nature and basis of this 
authoritative rule. Thus his religious writings deal primarily not 
with doctrines and institutions but with the struggle for power be- 
tween prophet and priest, between them and secular authorities or 
between them and laymen. His sociology is an attempt to establish 
a theory of authoritative rule. 

Due to the importance of this trend of Weber's sociology it 
will be profitable if we discuss as our example of the application 
of his method his types of authoritative rule. Weber defines au- 
thoritative rule as « ...the chance that a command of a definite 
content will be obeyed by given individuals ».3° Not every power 
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or influence of man over man is authoritative rule, but only that 
type which demands obedience to specific commands, By obedience 
Weber means formal obedience to commands irrespective of the 
individual's conviction as to their worth or worthlessness. 

Every rule over a considerable number of individuals calls for 
not only a ruler and subjects or colleagues but also an interme: 
diary group, viz., an administrative staff in one form or another. 
The specific nature of the relations between this staff and the ruler 
are of great importance. ls obedience based on motives of tradition- 
al, affective, « wertrational » or « zweckrational » character? 
Whatever the motives may be, they are accompanied by a belief 
(or a pretended belief) in the legitimacy of the established order. 
Every ruler is bent upon strengthening this belief, in establishing 
valid claims to support the legitimacy of his rule. 

From the standpoint of claims to legitimate rule, Weber con- 
structs three « pure » types of authoritative rule: (1) the rational 
legal; (2) the traditional; (3) the charismatic.3! These types, as 
are all of Weber's types, are chosen for expedient reasons. Their 
utility determines their value as concepts. Weber again begins his 
presentation with the rational type as is characteristic of his meth- 
od. We can do no more than suggest that which is essential to 
the three types. 


« The Rational Type » 


The rational or legal type of authoritative rule bases its le- 
gitimacy on the belief of given individuals in established rules and 
norms and in the right of definite individuals to execute these 
norms. This type is characteristic of modern states such as France, 
England, and America. The relations of individuals to authority 
is formal and impersonal in contrast with the traditional and char- 
ismatic types. 

Some of the essential characteristics of this legal type are the 
following: (1) new laws or norms may be issued from time to time 


31 We have already introduced the reader to these types of rule 
(p. 78). 
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and demand obedience from all those within the sphere of 
juriadiction; (2) the ruler is also bound by the norms which he 
executes; (3) the ruled are not subjects of the ruler but are his 
colleagues, fellow-members or fellow-citizens in a society, church 
or state and they do not obey him but obey the laws or norms; (4) 
in the execution of law the administrator is restricted in his appli- 
cation of compulsion by a constitution, rules, etc. ; (5) the execu- 
tion of norms under legal rule calls for a rational ordered manner 
of administration, a « bureaucracy ».32 

The necessary existence of a bureaucracy in types of legal rule 
is ite most essential characteristic. The purest type of legal rule is 
that in which the ruler alone obtains his office through appropria- 
tion, election or succession, and the remaining officials are appoint- 
ed according to their technical training and ability. In this ideal 
type the officials would work under strict discipline, feeling them- 
selves responsible to their official duties only. They would be ar- 
ranged in a hierarchy of offices with definite competency, specif- 
ic possibilities for advancement, etc. 

For Weber, the development of modern forms of human as- 
sociations, whether they be in the form of a church, state or eco- 
nomic enterprise, has been identical with the continuous increase 
of bureaucratic administration. The Roman Catholic Church, the 
government of the United States of America, and modern capi- 
talistic enterprises illustrate Weber's point. The bureaucratic sys- 
tem is the nucleus of the modern state and modern capitalism, 
although the two have different origins. Every administration or 
rule of the masses is sure to be bureaucratic. Even a socialistic 
state would have to be bureaucratic to maintain order and a stand- 
ard of living. 


« The Traditional Type » 


The second type of authoritative rule is that type, the legiti- 
macy of which is based on belief in the sanctity of orders and 
powers of rulers by virtue of their having always existed.33 


32 See Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft p. 124. 
33 Ibid., p. 180, 
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the « Sociology of Religion », ending with an unfinished article on 
the « Rational and Sociological Foundations of Music », are thus 
treated in a stimulating and original manner. 

The urge to gain unity, as witnessed in Hegel's philosophy or 
Marx's historical materialism, is not wanting in Weber's work. 
He, however, did not strive for a philosophical, metaphysical uni- 
ty nor was he content with a one-sided, dogmatic unity. His phi- 
losophy in scientific work was logic and his method empirical. 
Thus he neither commenced nor ended his research with general 
concepts and universal principles. With his sociological-historical 
method, he will illuminate and understand social relations of cul- 
tural significance by explaining the meaningful social conduct of 
individuals and groups of individuals. 

In so doing, Weber develops a new terminology and system 
of concepts which appear strange and difficult to comprehend to 
one unacquainted with his complete work. In each field, whether it 
be jurisprudence, religion or social stratifications, we see him em- 
phasizing not institutions and social structures but what we have 
termed « objective » situations. He constructs in each case the pos- 
sible ideal types of social conduct which have created and main- 
tained « objective » situations or social processes. On the basis of 
these types he aims to understand that part of human conduct 
which is of cultural significance in cultural processes. It is impos- 
sible within the limits of this thesis to undertake to give the con- 
tent of his work, « Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft », which contains 
his sociological writings. We limited ourselves to his methodology 
which we shall conclude by showing its application in one of the 
most fundamental sections of his « Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft ». 

To comprehend fully Weber's « Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft », 
it is indispensable to the reader to bear in mind that the process 
of rationalization served Weber as a guide in interpreting social 
relations as well as individual historical phenomena. Whether one 
studies his sociology of religion, sociology of economic activity or 
political relations, one notices this process of rationalization. lt 
gives his work form and its degree of systematization. 

In presenting his systems of type concepts or sociological rules 
Weber usually does not proceed historically. He prefers to present 
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the rational or « zweckralional » type first. Modern social rela- 
tions, particularly those in the Occident with which we are best 
acquainted, are the nearest approximation to the « zweckrational » 
type. Moreover, other types of social relations, such as those based 
on traditional, affective or « wertrational » conduct, are best un- 
derstood in contrast with the « zweckrational » types. Thus in 
Weber's religious-sociological writings presented in Part Il he 


] - commences with ascetic Protestantism and the modern spirit of 





capitalism. These represent the nearest approaches to the ideal 
types of « zweckrational » behavior. In the light of these types he 
then discusses the ethics of the world religions which contain ele- 
ments of other ideal types of conduct. Another example is Weber's 
essay on the city. After defining the concept, city, he continues 
the treatise by discussing the Occidental city. He discusses it, 
without doubt, because the history of Occidental cities is charac- 
terized, in contrast with that of Oriental cities, by a process of ra- 
tionalization. This process is not to be interpreted as being a contin- 
uous, uninterrupted, inherent process. The rationalized, « bour- 
geois » city of the Occident is Weber's best means of gauging and 
understanding other types of cities. 

A second fundamental characteristic of Weber's sociology is 
his emphasis on authoritative rule (« Herrschaft »). Social rela- 
tions are maintained by the rule of man over man regardless of 
the basis upon which this relationship originates or is perpetuated. 
In Weber's sociology of religion, just as much as in his sociology 
of the state or city, he seeks to uncover the nature and basis of this 
authoritative rule. Thus his religious writings deal primarily not 
with doctrines and institutions but with the struggle for power be- 
tween prophet and priest, between them and secular authorities or 
between them and laymen. His sociology is an attempt to establish 
a theory of authoritative rule. 

Due to the importance of this trend of Weber's sociology it 
will be profitable if we discuss as our example of the application 
of his method his types of authoritative rule. Weber defines au- 
thoritative rule as « ...the chance that a command of a definite 
content will be obeyed by given individuals ».30 Not every power 


30 Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, p. 28, Sew also, p. 122 





In contrast with the legal type, the relations between the rul- 
er and his staff and those ruled are personal ones based on piety 
toward the ruler. The members of the administrative staff are not 
« officials » but servants. The ruled are not « members » but are 
either colleagues or subjects. They give their allegiance not to im- 
personal norms but to the ruler himself. 

Traditional rule is characterized by a dutiful, pious obedience 
on the part of the ruled. No specifically new norms are issued. In- 
novations, should they arise, are explained as having always exist- 
ed. The traditional rule is irrational and arbitrary. 

The ruler chooses his administrative staff either (1) patrimo- 
nially, from his own clan, slaves, clients or household or (2) extra- 
patrimonially, from recruited men of confidence, favorites or 
other individuals who join his authoritative group. The bureau- 
cracy of to-day has its origin, according to Weber, in this extra- 
patrimonial type of administration, although such recruited ofh- 
cials were, in the beginning, but personal servants of the ruler. 

Under traditional authoritative rule Weber distinguishes among 
several definite types: (1) the gerontocracies; (2) patriarchies; (3) 
patrimonies and sultanates; (4) « Steendetum »; (5) feudalism. The 
first two are characterized by the absence of an administrative staff, 
Elders, who are best versed in holy tradition, rule under the ge- 
rontocracy. The elders and patriarchs stand in direct relation to 


their « ‘colleagues ». In patrimonial « steendische », and feudal 


types of rule the position of the administrative staff is very impor- 
tant. One must know whether the staffs are separated from their 
means of administration, whether or not they are self-equipped for 
military service or dependent upon the ruler for the means of war- 
fare, or whether they are paid in money or in natural prebends 
as were the mandarins of China. Weber outlines the possible types 
of patrimonial rule and the influence of such situations on social 
relations. 


Normally, patrimonial administration is irrational, non- 
reckonable, and arbitrary. Therefore, under such rule: 


„commercial capitalism, tax-lease, office-lease, and office- 
buying capitalism, also that form of capitalism concerned with 
purveying the state and financing war and, under certain condi- 
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tions plantation ad colonial capitalism, are possible and exist often 
in the most exuberant form. However, industrial enterprise with 
fixed capital and rational organization of free labor oriented to the 
market situation of private consumers, cannot exist in the face of 
the irrationalities of legal procedure, administration, and taxation 
which disturb the calculability essential to this highly sensitive 
type of capitalism.34 


This is another illustration of Weber's approach to the prob- 
lem of capitalism. 


« The Charismatic Type » 


Charisma is the « ausseralltzegliche » quality of a person which 
demands obedience, Jt is usually of supernatural or magical char- 
acter, It is immaterial whether the charisma is real or fictitious. 
It is only essential that the ruled believe in it and order their con- 
duct accordingly. The problem of the charismatic ruler is to verify 
and perpetuate his charisma, whether through miracles, hero- 
worship, awakening trust in leadership or by otherwise capitaliz- 
ing on the needs of the individuals concerned. When the ruler can 
no longer verify his charisma this type of rule evolves into another 
type, the social relation changes. 

The relation between the ruler and those ruled is a personal 
one based on belief and confidence in the charisma. The charisma- 
tic ruler has no officialism, no rational or patrimonial administra- 
tive staff, but he has followers and men of confidence who are held 
together by the charisma. Thus the rational, technical, methodical 
execution of legal norma is lacking. 

In contrast with traditional and legal types of rule, the charis- 
matic rule is specifically « ausseralltaeglich ». It is also revolutiona- 
ry. Christ's statement, « It is written... but, I say unto ye », We- 
- ber cites as typifying the revolutionary character of this type of au- 
hority.35 « The charisma is the great revolutionary power in tradi- 
tionally engulfed epochs ».38 


34 Ibid., p, 139. 
35 See Ibid., p. 141. 
36 See Ibid., p. 142. 
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The more charismatic the rule is, the more antagonistic it is to 
economic activity. The charismatic leader (Buddha) disdains 
every-day life — the seat of economic activity. The rational ele- 
ments of law, taxation, and every-day living are lacking. Forms of 
capitalism which thrive under charismatic rule are hence very lim- 
ited. 

The charisma is not something that can be acquired but must 
be innate. The perpetuation of the charismatic rule is always a 
difficult task. Pure charismatic rule is generally of short duration 
evolving into secular forms of rule. This secularization of the char- 
isma may be brought about by the material interests of the imme- 
diate supporters and confidants of the bearer of charisma or of 
his subjects. That is especially true of the political world. Men 
who win great following by sheer dint of their leadership (a type 
of charisma) find it necessary, once they have power, to satisfy 
the material interests of their followers. Their success in political | 
spheres depends largely on their ability to do this.37 

When the bearer of charisma dies or fails to further prove the 
charismatic character of his powers, the grave problem of succes- 
sion arises. According to the type of solution of this problem, new 
types originate. Weber designates « inheritable charisma » as that 
type in which the charisma is believed by the subjects to be a qual- 
ity of blood as in the clan. This type generally evolves into the 
« Geschlechterstaat » (ancient Greece). Another type is the charis- 
ma typified by the priest or king. Under this type the charisma is 
attached to the office. Feeble-minded kings or unworthy priests 
thus maintain their positions by virtue of their office. Another meth- 
od of solving the question of the successor to the charisma is by 
previous designation or the devising of a method of naming the suc- 
cessor. Weber's best example of this type is the Roman Catholic 
Church. - 

These observations of Weber's types of authoritative rule il- 
lustrate his sociological work and his approach to social relations. 
His types of rule do not propose or intend to be a complete classi- 
fication of all possible forms of rule into which one might place 
all individual historical phenomena. 


37 That is Hitler’s problem now, for example, 
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Their value lies in the fact that one is able to say in each case 
which components of a social relation call for the one designation 
or another; or which types phenomena approximate, which is 
certainly an appreciable gain.3 


Weber would not, for example, designate the government of 
China at a given period as being charismatic or patrimonial. He 
would, however, point out which aspects of the government ap- 
proximate the charismatic type, which the patrimonial, which, if 
any, the rational legal type. His types proffer him a better per- 
spective, a means of classifying and ordering social relations from 
the standpoint of the subjective meaning of the social behavior 


of individuals. 


38 Ibid., p. 164. 





CHAPTER IX 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion we wish to offer certain observations as to the 
limitations of Weber's methodology. A complete criticism is, of 
course, not intended. Our limited discussion of his methodology, 
together with the recentness and greatness of his work, would 
make such an undertaking both unfair and unwise. 


LIMITATIONS OF WEBER'S METHODOLOGY. 


Both Weber's historical and his sociological rescarch bear 
the mark of « probability ». That is not our discovery but Weber's 
admission. Thus his conclusions are not to be accepted as eternal 
laws nor rejected as dogmatic errors. They stand as possible, of- 
ten very probable interpretations of cultural reality. 

Certain elements of his methodology make this probable char- 
acter of his conclusions inevitable. First, his point of departure, 
based on a dualistic conception of reality, is very skeptical in re- 
gard to objectivity in the cultural sciences. It rejects all general 
laws and concepts and denies that meaning adheres to the objects 
of reality. Hence, the whole task of understanding the chaos of 
reality belongs to the researcher « All knowledge is judgment »,! 
is true of Weber's theory of knowledge. 

The task of the researcher is not to discover facts bui to lend 
them meaning by imputing them to our ideas of value. Thus We- 
ber presupposes a knowledge of events and conditions in reality. 


Le Alles Erkennen ist Urteilen ». 
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No one, not even Weber, has a complete knowledge of the facts 
of reality. Moreover, one's ideas of value which determine the 
choice of objects and events from reality are subjective and change- 
able. Since actual events and conditions are inadequately known 
and our ideas of value are subject to change and are perhapa not 
clearly known to us, how may absolute objective knowledge be 
acquired ? lt is Weber's contention that « absolute » « objective » 
knowledge of that which is of cultural significance is impossible, 
but that a knowledge bearing a high degree of probability can be 
ascertained by means of the ideal type. His own conclusions he 
seems to offer in the form of the challenge — accept them until 
better ones can be produced! 

A second limitation of Weber's methodology is the lack of 
systematization which is surprising considering his excellent legal 
training and his ability to create new concepts and terminology. 
His research is in many instances systematic, but as a whole it 
is decidedly unsystematic. That fact is explained by his approach 
to the problem. First of all, his ideas of value which determine the 
researcher's interest are not given in any hierarchy. The researcher 
is not aware of any rank-order inherent to his ideas of value. The 
lack of systematization is of less importance to Weber's theory of 
history since he conceives it as being individual and irrational. 
The classification of historical events into systems would be detri- 
mental to our comprehension of historical reality. Thus Weber's 
historical ideal types, which are based on personal interests, lack 
systematization. They are indefinite in number and offer us no 
differentiation in regard to their importance one to another. They, 
as our ideas of value, stand in no definite relationship with each 
other, being subject to change. 

Granting the validity of Weber's concept of history as being | 
something individual and irreducible to laws and general concepts, 
one would expect systematization in his sociological methodology 
since it wag the aim of his sociology to uncover regular, reoccurr- 
ing types of behavior. Here again, one finds too little systemati- 
zation. If the meaningful, understandable social behavior of in- 
dividuals is « the » object of sociology, what is there to give the 
researcher's interpretation of this behavior order and coherence? 
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In Weber's sociology ideas of value also determine the formation 
of ideal or « pure » types. They produce no order, nor does the 
meaningful social object, the behavior of individuals, produce an 
objective criterion to give the concepts systematization. Hence: on 
the basis of Weber's theoretical methodology his system of con- 
cepts lacks coherence. 

lt has been shown that Weber's types lack systematization both 
in their relation to each other and in their usage. Moreover, they 
form a flexible, changeable system of concepts. Weber himself 
makes too many changes and permutations which detract from the 
clarity of his work. For example, in the last chapter we considered 
his fundamental types of conduct: « zweckrational », « wertration- 
al », affective, and traditional, Yet, when we considered his types 
of authoritative rule, we found rational (legal), traditional, and 
charismatic types. Thus within the interpretative sociology We- 
ber alters his types quite freely. 

Weber might have given his sociology a more systematic form 
had he lived to continue his research. He repeatedly states that his 
types are only formed for specific reasons, and that other research- 
ers may form other types. He does not inform us as to why he 
chooses just such types. His justifications are their usefulness and 
expediency. Success alone can prove their validity. If every re- 
searcher should attempt to create a system of ideal types, -based 
on his subjective ideas of value and having the meaningful social 
conduct of individuals as an object, it would certainly lead lo con- 
fusion. Few indeed would possess Weber's wealth of historical 
knowledge and his ability to form concepts and classifications ; 
and even though they did, interests vary greatly within civiliza- 
tions and even within the same schools of thought. 

Another factor which hinders systematization in Weber's so- 
ciology is his strong historical interest. Much of his sociology 
reads as comparative history. That fact gives it vitality and sub- 
stance and an entirely different appearance than a logical system of 
types of human behavior. It does not contribute, however, to sys- 
‘tematization or detailed work on the intricate problems involved 
in his concepts. 

From these observations, one might hastily conclude that We- 
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ber's work lacks every degree of unity and coherence, That is only 
relatively true. We have only affirmed that it is difficult to find 
the - coherence and systematization in a sociology based on the 
foundations of Weber's methodology. In both his historical and his 
sociological research the process of rationalization is his guide. 
Rational and irrational behavior are the extreme boundary linés 
of conduct. All types of behavior are placed between these two 
limits. That alone, however, does not present us with sufficient 
systematization or coherence. One might ask, how Weber ascer- 
tained this process of rationalization. lt is not to be understood as 
the foundation or primary cause of events in reality, as Marx's fac- 
tors of production, and yet it is not necessarily analogous to We- 
ber's interests and ideas of value. We venture to suggest that We- 
ber received his concept of rationalization through his historical 
studies and then applied it to interpret empirical reality. 

Weber's sociological types represent a system of concepts of 
« that which is possible ». It is a system of the possible « subjective 
meanings » of conduct. This is a second element in Weber's meth- 
odology which gives his work unity. It is a system of logical pos- 
sibilities lying between the rational and irrational poles. It is con- 
ceivable that one could construct most any logical system of con- 
cepts lying between these two limits. However, the fact that the 
content of Weber's concepts is taken from reality and that the va- 
lidity of the concepts can only be attested by application in reality 
prevents Weber's concepts from being fantastical, useless con- 
structions. 

We observed in chapter VII that Weber rejects the structural- 
functional as well as the psychological approach to his sociology. 
However, in his sociological writings he approaches the problem 
from the structural-functional aspect as well as by studying the be- 
havior of individuals. His system of concepts is not only a system 
of the possible « meanings » of behavior but also of the possible 
« objective » situations, of the possible forms of association of in- 
dividuals. These possible forms of human association are not de- 
duced alone from Weber's observations of individual conduct and 
formed into logical constructions, but they are also based on his 
knowledge of the actual structure of society whether one calls it 
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« objective » situations or structural-functional coherences, Thue, 
although Weber lays the grealest emphasis on the subjective mean- 
ing of social behavior his writings cannot be taken as a rigid sys- 
tem of concepts based on an interpretation of individual behavior. 


WEBER'S INFLUENCE ON GERMAN SOCIOLOGY. 


In Part 1 we observed that Weber's major criticism of various 
forms of concept formation was that no distinction was made be- 
tween the thinking of the concept as such and the thinking of the con- 
tent of the concept. Hegel, Marx, and others identified their con- 
cepts incorrectly with reality itself. Weber's critical writings on 
methodology have « cleansed » German sociology of much confu- 
sion in this respect. Moreover, Weber's work has eradicated dog- 
matism, metaphysical concepts, social ethics, and social politics 
from sociology as an empirical science. 

As a means of overcoming the duality of concept and reality, 
Weber offers the ideal type. It is based on the one hand on the 
conviction that events and processes pertaining to human behavior 
cannot be brought under general laws or concepts analogous to 
those of the natural sciences, and on the other hand on the desire 
to preserve the individual character of events by ascertaining their 
cultural significance. 

Weber does not discuss at length the problems involved in 
forming ideal types of the subjective meaning of human behavior. 
In his critical writings he clears the ground but, in founding his 
own system, he leaves numerous problems and concepts pertain- 
ing to the ideal type unsolved. His concepts of subjective mean- 
ing, the self- « alter ego » relationship, and the problem of un- 
derstanding the conduct of the « alter ego » he does not clarify 
satisfactorily. Schiitz undertakes the problem of critically analyzing 
Weber's concepts and of laying a philosophical foundation for the 
interpretative sociology by reference to Bergson and Husserl.? 
Weber's great interest in reality and his skepticism toward every- 


2 Schütz, op. cit. 
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thing in pasada except logic explain the a character 
of his concepts.3 

Weber left no aystem or structure on the basis of which others 
could continue building, as it were. On the contrary, German con- 
temporary sociologists are trying to work Weber’s stimulating 
thoughts into their own systems, Those sociologists who believe in 
objective values or criteria and those who unite their research with 
social values or national interests have little use for Weber's meth- 
odology. However, the greater number of recent German so- 
ciologists. who have produced and are producing the best works, 
such as Scheler, Freyer, Wiese, Sander, Schiitz, Grab, Walther, 
Voegelin, and L&with, have been greatly stimulated by Max We- 
ber and acknowledge their debt to him.4 

Simmel was the first German sociologist to attempt to reduce 
social processes and phenomena to the behavior of individuals. 
Weber also accepted this as the task of the cultural aciences, plac- 
ing the emphasis on the subjective meaning of social behavior. 
‘Contemporary German sociologists, for the most part, are adher- 
ing to this approach as divergent as their methods may be. They 
are not making case studies nor doing positive research in limited 
fields. They are not specializing in specific problems, such as the 
influence of geographical factora on human relations, They accept 
social processes and facts as realities and given data and attempt 
to order and place them into systems of concepts. Sociological 
method is still their chief problem. 

That is just what Weber attempted to do. He, however, was 
not so interested in the structure or form into which he might bring 
reality as he was in reality itself. Hence, his methodology was 
left unfinished and in part unfounded. Nevertheless, Max Weber's 
critical, stimulating essays on methodological problems have been 
most fruitful and the wealth of historical knowledge which he 
treats from an original point of view represents one of the most 


3 Por a further criticism of Weber’s ideal type see Grab, op. 
o Oppenheimer, Die Logik der soziologischen Begrif ffsbildung, 
Mohr, Tübingen, 1925, and Sander, Ugemeine 
RO sd Jena, 1930, 
4 Simmel, Soziologie, 1 Aufl., 1903. 
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outstanding German contributions to the culfural sciences ol the 
last fifty years. 
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